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THE REPORT 



OF THE 




FOR 



THE YEAR ENDING JUNE 10, 1868, 



TO THE QUEEN’S MOST EXCELLENT MAJESTY. 

May it please your Majesty, 

I have the honour of presenting to your Majesty; the; following 
Report regarding the condition of the College for the year ending 
the 10th of June, 1868, embracing the three Terms which con- 
stituted the Session now concluded. The first Term commenced, 
as usual, in October last, when the various examinations for Matri- 
culation and Scholarships were held in accordance with the an- 
nouncements of tho calendar ; after which time the different courses 
of lectures and study wore vigorously prosecuted in the different 
departments. I have tho satisfaction of stating that the atten- 
dance of students during the past year amounted to 39fi. In the 
former year the number presont, and given in my last Report, was 
387. Since tho opening of tho College no Session has passed over 
marked by greater diligonco and assiduity, and by a more general 
observance of order and discipline on tho part of the students, 
than tho last. Tho few cases of departure from rule or propriety, 
which camo under my notice, were generally disposed of by my- 
self, without the necessity of having them referred, to the jurisdic- 
tion of the Council. As attention, good conduct, and zeal always lead 
to important results, so the improvement and success of ithe great 
body of tho students, have been highly creditable to themselves, 
and gratifying to tho Professors. In the various testing 'examina- 
tions, whether those conducted within the walls of the College 
itself, for Scholarships, Exhibitions, and Prizes, or /those of 
the Queen’s University for its high distinctions and rewards, many 
of our students, during the past year, have won positions for them- 
selves which attest their past labours and exertions, whilst afford- 
ing an encouraging earnest of their futuro success in life. The 
reports of tho Civil Servico Commissioners, and of different 
Governmental authorities at home and abroad, continue;to afford 
most satisfactory testimony that the Btudents of this. College 
still hold their place amongst those of the other universities 
of the empire, not only in the arenas of scientific and literary 
competition, but in tho practical work afterwards assigned to them 
in the various departments of the public service. Testimonies 
are constantly reaching the College, from various quarters, regard-. 

. a % 
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Report of the President 

ing the advancement of former students, which establish the 
important fact that the instruction imparted within these walls 
is sound in its quality, and extensive in its range. 

The subjoined tabular returns will present a condensed view of 
the condition of the College from the date of its inauguration in 
1 849-50 to the close of this Session : — 



I.— Numbers and Relioious Persuasions of Students attending Lectures 
in Queen’s Course, Belfast, in caoli Session from its opening. 



Sessions. 


Matri- 

culated. 


II| 


Total. 


Estab- 

lished 

Church. 


Horn an 
Catho- 
lic. 


Presby- 

terian. 


Motlio- 

dist. 


Inde- 

pend- 

ent. 


Va- 

rious. 


Total. 


1819-50, 




90 


105 


195 


33 


5 


145 


4 


1 


7 


195 


1850-51, 




no 


75 


185 


33 


10 


136 


4 


1 


1 


185 


1851-52, 




120 


69 


189 


40 


14 


129 


5 


- 


I 


189 


1852-53, 




101 


53 


154 


33 


15 


100 


4 


_ 


2 


154 


1853-54, 




114 


54 


168 


36 


14 


107 


6 




5 


168 


1854-55, 




no 


65 


183 


34 


14 


131 


3 


_ 


1 


183 


1855-56, 




119 


74 


193 


33 


19 


131 


5 


2 


3 


193 


1856-57, 




136 


58 


194 


35 


14 


331 


3 


2 


9 


194 


1857-58, 




153 


54 


207 


31 


14 


154 


4 


1 


3 


207 


1858-59, 




160 


63 


223 


45 


14 


153 


8 


2 


1 


223 


1859-60, 




199 


58 


257 


43 


16 


184 


8 


2 


4 


257 


J 860-61, 




239 


73 


312 


67 


22 


216 


7j 


_ 


10 


312 


1861-62, 




299 


76 


375 


59 


17 


256 


13 


4 


16 


375 


1862-63, 




335 


53 


388 


61 


24 


275 


li 


3 


14 


388 


1863-64, 




340 


47 


387 


63 


26 


261 


10 


3 


24 


387 


1864-65, 




356 


49 


405 


58 


22 


285 


9 


I 


30 


405 


1865-66, 




360 


53 


413 


60 


19 


281 


13 


2 


38 


413 


1866-67, 




357 


30 


387 


67 


19 


225 


18 


1 


<i7 


387 


1867-68, 




357 


33 


390 


59 


16 


233 


26 


2 


55 


390 



XI Numbers and Relisious Persuasions of Students wlio have entered 



Queen’s Colhsojs, Belfast, in each year since its opening. 



Sessions. 


Matri- 

oulatod. 


Non- 
Mu. tri- 
oulatod. 


Total. 


Estab- 

lished 

Church, 


Hainan 

Catho- 

lic. 


Presby- 

terian. 


8 


■ 






1849-50, 




90 


105 


195 


33 


f, 


145 


4 


1 


7 


195 


1850-61, 




51 


42 


93 


15 


7 


68 


1 


- 


2 


93 


1851-52, 




42 


40 


82 


25 


7 


47 


2 


_ 


1 


82 


1852-53, 




31 


28 


54 


16 


7 


28 


2 




1 


54 


1853-54, 




39 


23 


62 


14 


5 


36 


3 


_ 


4 


62 


1854-55, 




41 


38 


79 


13 


6 


56 


9 


_ 


2 


79 


1855-56, 




33 


29 


62 


17 


5 


36 


2 


2 


- 


62 


1856-57, 


. 


40 


28 


68 


18 


4 


40 


1 


_ 


5 


68 


1857-58, 




43 


28 


71 


8 


C 


55 


2 


_ 




71 


1858-59, 




51 


37 


88 


24 


8 


51 


4 


1 


_ 


88 


1059-60, 




66 


24 


90 


14 


G 


64 


4 


_ 


2 


90 


1880-61, 




96 


41 


137 


29 


13 


85 


8 


_ 


7 


137 


1861-62, 




114 


38 


152 


27 


5 


101 


6 


3 


10 


152 


1862-63, 




115 


22 


137 


■ 23 


12 


92 


5 


_ 


5 


137 


1863-64, 




109 


18 


127 


or. 


5 


86 


3 


1 


7 


127 


1864-65, 




108 


27 


135 


22 


6 


97 


3 


„ 


7 


135 


1865-66, 




88 


30 


118 


17 


7 


83 


5 


_ 


6 


118 


1866-67, 




95 


11 


106 


16 


5 


61 


10 




14 


106 


1807-68, 




90 


22 


111 


20 


5 


63 


1 


1 


22 


111 






1,342 


*626 


1,967 


375 


125 


1,294 


G3 


9 


101 


1,968 



* Of tlxe G2G who entered ns mm-matricula'.od Students, 115 afterwards p erred a matricu- 
lation examination. Tire College Register contains 1,4 r 7 matriculated and 512 non-matrieu- 
lated, in ail 1,968 sfcidouts. 
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jjX Return showing tlio Number of Students attending the Lectures 

of each Professor in eacli year sinco the opening of the College. 



Greek, 

Latin, 

Mathematics, . 

English, . 

Modern Languages, 
Celtic, 

Natural Philosophy, 
Natural History, 
Mineralogy, • . 

Logic and Metaphysics. 
Chemistry, 

Engineering, . . . 

Agriculture and | 

Medical Jurispru- V 
dence, . • ) 

Anatomy, . 

Medicine, . 

Surgery, . 

Midwifery, _ . 

Materia Metlica, 

English Law, , 
Jurisprudence, , 



s 


a 




* 


i 


1 


i 


4 


i 


T 


i 


V 




i 


i 


!o 


j 


T 


3 


& 


sj 


y 


a 


2 




y 


2 


s 


s 


2 


i 


I 




- 


- 


- 


71 

63 


74 


46 


23 


32 


38 


43 


36 


44 


58 


77 


100 


140 


157 


120 


133 


118 


74 


72 


44 


25 


32 


35 


40 


29 


44 


54 


72 


94 


139 


149 


113 


118 


112 


96 


86 


70 


51 


36 


42 


44 


45 


52 


55 


62 


78 


95 


106 


122 


111 


113 


98 


80 


62 


46 


53 


35 


44 


44- 


51 


43 


56 


65 


73 


100 


116 


135 


125 


128 


113 


102 


62 


56 


41 


31 


34 


52 


43 


52 


56 


63 


78 


150 


177 


150 


125 


146 


151 


150 


The 


Lect 


uroH 


ope 


nto 


the 


put 


lie. 














Vac 


ant. 






48 


43 


61 


2D 


40 


35 


35 


37 


43 


34 


46 


95 


95 


104 


106 


102 


116 


113 


12 

*_ 


49 

6 


75 

14 


62 

13 


58 

15 


68 

13 


58 

9 


69 

20 


62 

13 


87 

11 


84 

16 


}77 


77 


83 


112 


121 


101 


97 


3 




45 


39 


44 


45 


43 


51 


46 


54 


44 


79 


106 


114 


103 


91 


116 


101 


40 


56 


75 


53 


62 


70 


60 


76 


68 


88 


99 


82 


106 


101 


104 


J22 


104 


- 


10 


13 


15 


9 


12 


12 


8 


17 


16 


11 


16 


14 


16 


25 


30 


31 


29 


27 


13 


21 


24 


14 


22 


17 


16 


20 


25 


22 


27 


21 


24 


22 


{ 




































(25 


3(1 


30 


35 


35 


44 


55 


61 


53 


63 


65 


46 


52 


68 


81 


101 


107 


105 


114 


132 


138 


155 


9 


17 


17 


12 


15 


JE 


32 


27 


lfi 


22 


29 


25 


42 


27 


3b 


44 


48 


67 


24 

14 


15 


26 


2£ 


28 


3f 


48 


32 


31 


29 


39 


51 


53 


54 


47 


50 


55 


77 


10 


12 


16 


17 


18 


2*1 


U 


7 


J7 


14 


26 


3b 


22 


34 


19 


23 


38 


11 


14 


16 


17 


17 


23 


25 


11 


If: 


22 


27 


33 


38 


37 


29 


38 


47 


47 


17 


16 


17 

23 


15 


11 


15 


1C 


14 


12 


13 


11 


16 


14 


12 


12 


14 


19 


13 


11 


11 


10 


19 


11 


15 


12 


27 


20 


23 


19 


20 


29 


27 


31 


34 


26 



This return is given more fully in dotail in the Appendix, pp. 34, 15. 

The return of Lectures delivered in each Session appears in pp. 20, 21 of the Appendix. 



IV .Return of the Number of Medical Students in attendance in each Session. 



Session. 


Matri- 

culated. 


Nou-Mu- 

triuulated. 


Total. 


SoHHion. 


Mntri- Non-Ma- 
oulatod. triculatod. 


Total. 


1849-50, 


28 


27 


55 


1 839-00, 


56 


39 


95 


1850-51, 


20 


35 


55 


1800—01, 


70 


46 


116 


1851-52, 


25 


39 


04 


1861-02, 


81 


48 


129 


1852-53, 


29 


33 


02 


1802-63, 


89 


33 


122 


1853-54, 


29 


37 


60 


1863-64, 


110 


33 


143 


1854-55, 


39 


30 


75 


l 1864-65, 


126 


25 


151 


1855-50, 


33 , 


48 


81 


1865-00, 


130 


29 


159 


1850-57, 


30 


25 


01 


1866-07, 


157 


17 


174 


1857-58, 


35 


32 


07 


1807-08, 


1G3 


18 


181 


1858-59, 


45 


34 


7!) 










Tt will bo observed from those returns that a 


most remarkable 



change has of late years taken place in the relative numbers of 
matriculated and non-matriculated students, particularly since tho 
Queen’s University lias come into full operation, and is exercising 
its functions and privileges in the conferring of degrees in the 
several departments of Arts, Medicine, and Law. Let the Session, 
1855-50, furnish an example. In that year 193 students were in 
attendance in tho College ; of those 119 were matriculated, and 74 
non-matriculated. During the past year, tho 390 students present 
have been made up of 357 matriculated, and only 33 non-matricu- 
lated — 17 of those belonging to tlio Medical School. 

Whilst I rejoice that tho existence and exercise of university 
privileges have produced tho desired and natural results, I cannot 
but express regret that a larger number of young men sons, for 
instance, of merchants and men of' enterprise and wealth do not 
avail themselves of the high advantages presented to them of 
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attending, as non -matriculated students, sucli lectures of the dis- 
tinguished Professors of this College as might contribute to extend 
their knowledge, educate their minds, and elevate them tastes for 
intellectual pursuits. On the continent of Europe, in America, in 
England, andin Scotland particularly, similar advantages have been 
properly appreciated, and with most, advantageous results. The 
rapid acquirement of wealth demands the accessories of intellectual 
cultivation and mental refinement. Any youth, devoting a little 
time daily for two or throe sessions to such collegiate classes, as 
desire, habit, or future avocation might suggest, would easily 
acquire advantages elevating to himself and bcnoficial to society. 

The continued prosperity of the Medical School will he easily 
deducible from the table that refers to it. That this important 
department should have steadily risen from 55 students, (only 28 
then being matriculated,) in the year 1850, to 181 in the past Ses- 
sion, 163 being matriculated, is a very remarkable increase,, and 
fully justifies the choice which the original founders of the- College 
made in selecting Belfast, as the sito for the Northern College, 
principally in regard to the advantages which this town presents 
for founding and sustaining a great Medical School. The .General 
Hospital of Belfast, now extended and increased in its accommo- 
dation by the groat munificence of Mr. Mulholland and Mr. 
Charters — the zeal and ability of thomcdioalstaft' presiding over and 
giving instruction in that admirable establishment — the existence 
of the new and commodious anatomical rooms within the College 
grounds — the teaching powor within the medical faculty itself, and 
the advantages accruing to the Medical School by the contiguity 
of the Botanic Gardens, — all those, have contributed to place this 
department of the College in a very satisfactory condition. 

Respecting tlio anatomical and medical buildings, which are 
now nearly completed, they arc certainly amongst the host in the 
kingdom for spaciousness, ventilation, and adaptation to the pur- 
poses to which they aro devoted. Tho medical classes aro now 
transferred to this building, whilst tho museum belonging to that 
department has been placed in a suitable room within its walls. 

The new Library is now nearly finished, and will ho ready 
for occupation at the beginning of tho ensuing Session. When 
opened, the large reading-room on tho ground floor and tho fine 
galleries above, with tho retiring-rooms below, will constitute a 
most handsome and commodious building. On tho part of all tho 
collegiate authorities, I must tender my thanks to tho heads of 
two successive Governments for obtaining from Parliament the 
necessary grants for founding and carrying on this most necessary 
work. W e accept this liberality in regard to theso buildings as 
an expression of confidence on tho part of your Majesty’s^ advisers, 
that this College is destined to accomplish tho great objects con- 
templated by its illustrious founders. 

One only drawback, in reference to tho Library and Museums of 
the College, a sense of duty compels mo to notice in this lteport. 
Personally I took my full share in the efforts that secured, some 
years ago, a granVof £1,600 per annum to each of tho Queen s 
Colleges, for the founding and extending of tho Libraries and 
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Museums, and for tho constant supply of the necessary objects 
of illustration, and of apparatus for experiments — all absolutely 
indispensable in tbis ago of scientific discovery and advance- 
ment. £1,000 a year to each College still fortunately remains 
for its maintenance, and for the purposes above indicated. 
£(iOO a year of tho £1,600 referred to was. abstracted for 
increasing tlio salaries of the Professors. That just increase, 
too long withheld, ought to have been made from fluids entirely 
distinct, without infringing on a grant barely adequate for 
founding and sustaining sucli Libraries and Musenms as ought 
to exist in a public Governmental College, embracing all the 
departments of Arts, aud those also of Medicine and of Law. I 
draw your Majesty’s attention to the want which is already felt 
through this reduction of the grant, hoping that an application; soon 
to bo made for its restoration, may, on its merits, be favourably 
received. , . 

notwithstanding tlie urgency with which the question of inter- 
mediate schools has been pressed for the last fourteen years oh 
different administrations, no step has yet been taken by Govern- 
ment to found or fostor sucli establishments in Ireland. The want 
of academies, intermediate between the Universities and the 
National schools is as universally felt by parents and youths as it> 
has been, and still is, unreservedly admitted by your Majesty’s 
advisers. Tlio question may be connected with difficulties of 
various kinds ; but whoro tlio deficiency extends to all the pro- 
vinces, and affects tlio interests of all denominations and of the 
community at largo, those obstacles would vanish, ware the ques- 
tion taken up with a fixed determination to extend the blessings, 
of a sound and practical education, in order to qualify young men 
for tho colleges, for tlio public servico, for professions, arid for 
mercantilo pursuits. Tho proposals to havo the Classics and 
French taught in tlio National Schools liavo been rejected, whilst 
the investigations of tho prosont Commission on Irish Education 
are strictly limited to tho question of primary instruction.. 
That Commission, howovor, is enabled pvon under these re- 
stricted limits of its instructions to deal with the subject as it re- 
lates to tlio practicability and desirableness of introducing the 
teaching of Classics and French, in certain cases and under pre- 
scribed regulations, into National schools; aud I trust that its 
members may bo disposed to outer fully into the consideration of 
a question of great importance to tlio inhabitants of tins country. 
Scotland lias iong enjoyed tho advantages of intermediate educa- 
tion, and tlio results liavo as long boon felt in elevating its popu- 
lation in tho social and intellectual scale. England is supplying 
.the deficiency to somo oxtent, through her system of 1 ropnetary 
schools, tlioso schools now ombraeitig a large number oi pupils. 
Ireland is a poor country. Tho National schools swept away 
many of tho academics in which tho higher branches were taught, 
and it devolves on any Administration to encourage, at the small 
expense required, the voluntai'y efforts of the community to se- 
cure to thousands tho blessings of an education suited to the 
demands of the time and of tlio community at large. 
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At the beginning of the session the sum of £1,400 was anuro 
priafced to the scholarships in the different departments, and £ l oo 
for class prizes, mating up the annual amount placed 'for these 
purposes on the Consolidated Fund. The Tonnent and Drennan 
exhibitions; the valuable and important ones of Dr. Sullivan f 
Mr. Charters in medicine, literature, and science ; and of Mr Coates 
in engineering, have also boon awarded to the successful'comne 
titora. Mr. R. Mackay Wilson, for reasons satisfactory to the 
Council, has held his exhibitions over in order to add them after 
wards to those he has founded. In assigning all these scholar- 
ships prizes and exhibitions the Council enter most carefully into a 
consideration of the answering of the students both positive and 
relative, always making merit the tost of success. 

The Deans of Residences have furnished me with reports re 
garding the character and conduct of the students placed bv 
statute under their spiritual jurisdiction. In so far these reports 
are satisfactory but until the law is changed giving these func- 
tionaries more direct and extended jurisdiction, the important de- 
sign of their having been attached to the colleges, and of their ap- 
pointment cannot be fully answered. The .Presbyterian Dean 
Dr.Porter, has the advantage of having many of the students placed 
directly under his charge in the General Assembly’s college. The 
a PPty ™ future to those of the W esloyan body, as I am 
officially instructed that the Rev. William Arthur, the President of 
their new college here, has been nominated by the Conference to 
succeed the Rev. Mr. M‘Kay, as Doan of Residences. The Rev. 
Mr. Hoare has informed mo that next session ho shall be enabled 
to take special charge of tlio studonts of the Church of England. 

Without my strong testimony onco more oxpressod regarding 
the spirit of harmony, co-operation, and good will that continues 
to pervade the whole college, this report would ho incomplete. 
All through the professorial ranks and amongst the students them- 
selves, belonging as they do to various Churches, true sentiments 
ot cordiality contmuo to unite the entiro body; and it affords me 
the utmost satisfaction to hear record that no instance of re- 
ligious dissension has over como under my notice. In this respect, 
as well as m its general success and influence, this 11011-sectarian 
college is accomplishing the noble designs of its patrons and 
ounders, and of Parliament itself. Already it has abundantly 
proved its adaptation to. a mixed industrial community. 

As one of the constituents of the Queon’s University in Ireland, 
this college continues to hold its high position. The number of 
students it furnishes yearly for graduation, as woll as the distin- 
guished place they annually occupy in thelists of University honours 
ana exhibitions, affords a most satisfactory proof of the great ability . 
*i e .P ro , s ®* s > a . nc * zea * an< l ta l en * of their pupils. That any 
i ciuty should arise as to the granting of representation in Parlia- 
ment to the Queen’s University under the new Reform Act is a 
_ a er deeply to be lamented. The justice and expediency of this 
nas been officially presented to your Majesty’s advisors; and the 
ques ion has, m various ways, and from the most influential quarters 
been pressed on their attention; and whilst the strength of the 
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claim is fully admitted, it is to bo hoped that a member will now 
be assigned to our University. To leave it in a state of isolation 
as the only unrepresented University in the empire, when already 
it presents a constituency of 780 unsurpassed by any other for 
general intelligence — a constituency which will steadily increase 
every year, would injure the groat interests of education, and de- 
prive the graduates of constitutional privileges to which they are 
justly entitled. The average annual increase of graduates is 
about 86. _ ... 

Various returns will bo found given at full length in the sub- 
joined Appendix — viz., statements of the fees paid to each profes- 
sor, of the number of students in each class, of the number of 
lectures delivered from the different chairs, together with the 
accounts of expenditure, an enlarged digest of subjects, and the 
papers used at the various examinations during the past session. 

All of which, on behalf of this College, is testified by your 
Majesty’s most dutiful servant, 



Qujses’s CoiiHon, ISjsm’Ast, 
3rd July, 1868. 



P. SU’D LD HAM HENRY, 

President. 



B 
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Appendix, 



APPENDIX, No. 1. 

Queen’s College, Belfast, and Queen’s University. 

The College ia a Corporation under tlic name and style of “ Queen’s College, 
Belfast, ” It was founded under tlie provisions of the Act 8 & 9 Victoria, cap. 
66 intituled “ An Act to enable Ilor Majesty to endow new Colleges for the 
Advancement of Learning in Ireland. ’’ Under tlie powers given by tliis Act, 
it was determined to found tliree Colleges. Belfast, Cork, and Galway, were 
selected as tlie sites of these Colleges, and on the 30tli day of December, 1845, 
letters patent were issued, incorporating them. The Presidents and Vice-Presi-. 
dents of the throe Colleges were formed into a Board, called “The Board of 
Queen’s Colleges, ” for the purpose of chawing up the statutes and arranging 
the system of education to be pursued in them. 

On the 4tli of August, 1840, the Professors were appointed, and the Colleges 
opened for tlie reception of students oil the 30tli October, in tbc same year. 

Letters patent, constituting tlie statutes, wero issued on the 11th of Decem- 
ber, 1849, and a further charter was issued in tiro year 1863. 



So. 1. 

Queen’s 
College, 
Belfast, and 
Queen’s 
University. 



The Council of the College. 

Tlio President. 

The Vieo-PrcHulont. 

C. MacDouaU, ll.il, ProfeHsor of Greek. 

James Thomson, a.m., Professor of Civil Engineering. 
P. Itedforn, m.d., Professor of Anatomy. 

J. Purser, m.a., Professor of Mathematics, 

W. Nesbitt, m.a., Professor of Latin. 

J. Cuming, m.d,, Professor of Medicine. 



Tlie Greek Language, 

The Latin Language, 

History and EnglishLitorativrc, 
Modern Languages, 
Mathematics, 

Natural Philosophy, 

Chemistry, . 

Natural History, . 

Logic and Mctapliysics : 

Civil Engineering, 

Agriculture, . 

Anatomy and Physiology, 
Practice of Medicine. 

Practice of Surgery, 

Materia Medica, . 

Midwifery, 

English Law, 

Jurisprudence and X > olitical 
Economy, 



Professors. 

Charles MacDouall, ll.d., m.r.a.b. 

William Nesbitt, m.a. 

Charles Dulce Yongo, b.a. Oxon. 

A. L. Meissner, I’ii.d. 

John Purser, m.a., H.XLX.A. 

Joseph David Everett, m.a., 3>.c.l. 

Thomas Andrews, m.d., f.r.s., m.r.i.a. 

WyviUuThoinson,LL.D.,F.ii.s.E.,F.G.s.,M.R.i.A. 

Dev. James M'Cosli, ll.d. 

James Thomson, o.e., a.m. 

John E. Hodges, m.d., f.o.s. 

Peter Kedforn, m.d. Lond., f.R.c.s. 

James Cuming, m.d. 

Alexander Gordon, m.d. 

James Heaton lleid, m.d. 

U. Jj\ Dill, m.d. 

Eolilin Molynoux, a.m. 



T. E. Cliffo Leslie, ll.b. 



b2 
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Appendix, 

No. 1. 

Queen’s 
College, 

Belfast, and 
Queen’s 
University. 

United Church of England 
and Ireland, . . • Bev, Edward N. Iloare, a.b. 

General Assembly of the Pres- 
byterian Church in Ireland, Bor. Josias Leslie Porter, d.d,, ll.d. 

Irish Association of Non-Sub- 
scribing Presbyterians, . Bev. John Porter. 

Wesleyan Methodists, . . Ilev. Joseph Win. M‘Kay. 



Office Bearers. 

Curator of Museum, . . The Professor of Mineralogy and Geology, 

llegistrar, .... Bev. Bichard Oulton, b.d. 

Librarian, .... Bev. George Hill. 

Bursar, Alexander Dickey, Esq. 



Deans of Residences. 



The students of the College arc either Matriculated or Non- matriculated. 
All the courses for Matriculated students in Arts, including the Department of 
Civil Engineering, and also in the Faculties of Medicine and of Law, will be 
found in the Calendar, which is published annually. 

Non-matriculated students, on paying the regulated class fees, and signing an 
engagement to observe order and discipline in the College, are permitted, without 
undergoing a preliminary examination, to attend any separate course or courses 
of Lectures ; but are not permitted to become candidates for Scholarships or 
Prizes, or to enjoy other privileges of the Matriculated students. 

Students in any of the Faculties can be admitted ad cundem from the other 
Queen’s Colleges, or from any University capablo of granting degrees. 

Collegiate Scholarships. 

In the Faculty of Auts — 30 Junior Scholarships, of £24 each, are awarded 
to Undergraduates — 15 for proficiency in Literature, and 15 for proficiency in 
Science; also, 8 Senior Scholarships, of £40 each, to Graduates, one being 
limited to students who have also completed the course for the degree of ll.d. ; 
and 5 Scholarships, of £20 each, to Engineering Students. 

In the Faculty of Medicine — 8 Junior Scholarships, of £25 each, are 
awarded. 

In the Faculty of Law — 3 Junior Scholarships, of £20 each, are awarded. 



Scholarships awarded in the several Faculties, 18GG-G7. 

8 Senior Scholarships awarded. 

21 Junior Scholarships in Arts awarded. 

4 Engineering Scholarships. 

8 Medical Scholarships. 

3 Law Scholarships. 



J8G7-G8, 

8 Senior Scholarships awarded. 

21 Junior Scholarships in Arts awarded, 

5 Engineering Scholarships. 

6 Medical Scholarships, 

3 Law Scholarships. 



By an order of Her Majesty in Council, of 21st May, 1855, applying to the 
Civil Service, it is ordained that “ every person nominated to a junior situation 
should obtain a certificate of qualification before entering on his duties." The 
ordinary classes in Queen’s College embrace tbe branches required in the Ex- 
aminations for the Civil Service, and also in the Examination for students 
intending to become candidates for commissions in the Royal Artillery and 
Engineers, and for appointments to the Civil Service of India, both of which 
are now thrown open to public competition, 
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Queen’s Universit* in Ireland. Appendix, 

XfO. 1 . 

The charter founding the Queen’d University in Ireland received the Royal q ~r 
sanction in the year 1850, mid it provides that its Senate should have the power College 
of conferring upon the students of the Queen’s Colleges of Belfast, Cork, and Belfast,’ and 
Galway, such degrees and distinctions, in the Faculties of Arts, Law, and Physic, Queen’s 
as are granted and conferred in other Colleges and Universities of Great Britain University, 
and Ireland. It further ordains that any of the students of the three Queen’s 
Colleges, who shall have obtained such degrees in any of the several Faculties 
of Arts, Medicine, and Law, as shall be conferred by the Chancellor and Senate 
of the Queen’s University, shall be fully possessed of all such rights, privileges, 
and immunities, as belong to similar degrees granted by other Universities or 
Colleges, and shall be entitled to whatever rank and precedence is derived from 
similar degrees granted by other Universities. 

By the charter of the Queen’s University, candidates for Degrees in Medicine 
are required to have attended at least two courses of Medical Lectures in some one 
of the Queen’s Colleges. For the remainder of the courses of Medical Lectures, 
authenticated certificates will be received from the Professors or Lecturers in 
Universities, Colleges, or Schools, recognised by the Senate of the Queen’s 
University in Ireland. 

The Chancellor and Senate also have the power of admitting, by special grace, 

Graduates of other Universities to similar and equal degrees. 

In order to obtain a degree or diploma in the Queen’s University it is neces- 
sary to enter the College as a Matriculated Student, to pass the entrance or 
Matriculation Examination, and to pursue a fixed course of study. 



The Matriculated Students may be classified as follow: — 



I. 

IL 

III. 

IV. 
V. 

VI. 



Those intending to proceed to the Degrees of A.B. and A.M. 

,, Degree of M.D. 

,, Diploma of Elementary Law. 

,, Degrees of LL.B. and LL.D. 

,, Diploma of Civil Engineering. 

,> Diploma of Surgery. 



The Senate. 

Chancellor . — Tlio Right Honorable George William Frederick, Earl of Clarendon, 
K.Q ., a.c.n., & 0 . 

Vice-Chancellor. — .The Right Hon, Ma/iero Brady, p.c., m.r.i.a., &c. 

The Right Hon. David R. IT got, Lord Chief Baron of the Exchequer, m.k.i.a., &o. 
The Rev. P. SUuldlmm Ilonry, President Queen’s College, Belfast. 

Sir Robert Kano, p.a.s., m.h.i.a., President Queen’s College, Cork. 

Edward Berwick, Esq., President Queen’s College, Galway. 

Sir Richard G-riflltli, Bart., lt«d., bi.u.i.a., Commissioner of Public Works. 

Sir Dominic J. Corrigan, Bart., m.i>., m.k.i.a., Physician in Ordinary to the Queen 
in Ireland. 

Major-General Sir Thomas Askew Lareom, r.e.,k.c.b.,ll.d., f.r.s., m.r.i.a., &c- 
James Gibson, a.m., m.r.t.a., Barrister -at-Law. 

The Right Hon. James Henry Monahan, Lord Chief Justice of the Common Pleas. 
Robert Adams, a.m., m.d., r.R.c.s. 

The Right Honorable Sir Robert Peel, Burt., mj». 

The Right Reverend the Lord Bishop of Killaloe, n.n. 

HU Grace the Archbishop of Dublin. 

Thomas A. Slullington, Esq., j,v+ 

The Right Honorable the Earl of Dunraven and Mount-Earl, k.p. 

The Lord Talbot do Malaliide, R.it.s., p.r.i.a. 

The Lord Clermont, i>.l. 

Right Honorable William Monsoll, m.p. 

Right Honorable Thomas OMIagan, Justice Common Pleas, 

William It. Sullivan, esq., i»ii.d. 

David Ross, m.a., ia.b. 

Secretary— &. Johnstone Stormy, m.a. — Office, Dublin Castle. 

The Senate holds its sitting in Dublin Castle, where the examinations of the 
students of the three Colleges, for Graduation and University Exhibitions, are 
annually conducted by Examiners appointed by the Senate from year to year. 
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APPENDIX, No. 2. 

PtETUBN of tlio Number of Students attending each Class in +1,* a , 
College, Belfast, in each Year. G Queeus 



Greek— 1st year, 

„ 2nd ,, . 

», Higher, . 

Latin — 1st year, 

„ 2nd „ . 

j> Higher, . 

The English Language, . 
History and English Literature, 
Senior }J 

Modern Languages (Erencli, G( 
man, Italian), 

Senior . 

The Celtic Languages, . 
Mathematics— 1 st year, 

*> 2nd ,, . 

» > Higher, . 

Nat. Philosophy — Higher Class, 
,, MathematicalPIiysica, 

»» Experimental Physics, 

?» Practical Mechanics, 
Natural Philosophy applied, 
Chemistry, 

Practical Chemistry, 
Laboratory, 

Zoology, 

Botany, . . # 

Physical Geography, 

Logic, 

Metaphysics, 

Higher Logic and Metaphysics, 
Mineralogy and Geology, 
Surveying, 

Civil Engineering, , 

Theory of Agriculture, , 
Practice of Agriculture, 

Diseases of Tarm Animals, 
Medical Jurisprudence, 
Anatomy, 

Practical Anatomy, 

Practice of Medicine, . 

Practice of Surgery, 

Materia Medica, * 

Midwifery, 

Law of Property, 

Equity of Bankruptcy, . 
Common and Criminal Law 
Evidence and Pleading, . 
Jurisprudence and Political Eco" 
nomy, Arts, . 

Civil Law, . ] 

Constitutional, Colonial*, and 
International Law, . 
Jurisprudence, . 

Arabic, . 

Hindustani, 

Sanskrit, 



Srssion. 



1840-5 


\ ’50-61. 


. 71 


•17 






. _ 


_ 


. 63 


45 


. 


27 


. - 


- 


52 


46 ■ 


■ - 


- 


r- 




. 62 


36 


. _ 


20 


. The L 


ctures i7 


. 86 


58 




12 


- 


- 


_ 


_ 


3. 32 


32 


48 


59 


7 


3 


— 


_ 


37 


53 


6 


7 


- 


a 


12 


34 


12 


49 


- 


- 


3 


- 


- 


- 


_ 




Public, 


6 


10 


9 


- 


4 


11 


8 


- 


5 


- 


5 


2 


8 


25 


36 


27 


32 


9 


17 


24 


15 


11 


H 


14 


10 


17 


16 


- 


- 


11 


11 


_ 




- 


- 




- 



'51-52, 


. ’52-53, 


. 1 '63-5-1. | *54-05, 


. ‘55 -SG. 


28 


16 


21 


26 


29 


18 


7 


11 


12 


14 




~ 








27 


19 


21 


24 


27 




6 


il 


11 


13 


28 


20 


24 


28 


31 


25 


15 


20 


16 


20 


41 


27 


34 


37 


29 


28 


16 


15 


15 


19 


i each 


Session 


open it 


i ilia Pu 


ilic 




25 


29 


33 


30 


11 


11 


13 


11 


15 




- 


- 


_ 


_ 


- 


- 


_ 


6 


6 


46 


24 


29 


23 


24 


57 


29 


40 


34 , 


36 


(» 


3 


4 


3 


3 


— 


- 


- 


_ 




63 


44 


51 


60 


50 


14 


10 


15 


14 


12 


8 


8 


9 


9 


10 


85 


2!) 


81 


43 


31 


■16 


86 


37 


46 


36 


29 


17 


21 


19 


20 


27 


17 


21. 


26 


20 


1H 


16 


16 


11 


17 


6 


7 


7 


8 


6 


14 


18 


15 


13 


9 


9 


6 


6 


9 


4 


6 


8 


4 


3 


4 


7 


2 


6 


6 




3 


2 


5 


5 


1 


3 


o 


li 


6 


1 


14 


10 


13 


8 


30 


48 


45 


44 


51 


44 


35 


49 


41 


46 


53 


17 


12 


15 


18 


33 


26 


29 


28 


30 


48 


16 


17 


17 


23 


25 


12 


16 


17 


18 


24 


17 


15 


11 


5 


10 


12 


o 


9 


6 


8 


13 


8 


10 


5 


9 


- 


- 






_ 


- 


- 


- 


_ 




" 


“ 


“ 


- 


- 
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Appendix, No. 2 — continued. 

of the Number of Students attending each Class in the Queen's 
College, Belfast, in each Year — continued. 



Greek-- 1st year. 

2nd ,j 
„ Higher, 

Latin — 1st year, 

, 2 nd ,, 

” Higher, . 

The English- Language, . 

History, . 

MolanLm^^s’(Trr(n;ch,GCT- 
man, Italian), . 

Senior s> 

The Celtic Languages, 
Mathematics— 1st year, 

2nd „ 

Higher, . 

Hat. Philosophy— Higher Class, 
Mathem atical Physics, Ccc 
”, Experimental Physics, 
Natural Philosophy applied, 
Chemistry, 

Practical Chemistry, 

Laboratory, 

Zoology, 

Botany, . 

Physical Geography, . 

Logic, . 

Metaphysics, 

Higher Logic, . 

Mineralogy and Geology, 
Engineering, 1st year, . 



Theory of Agriculture, . 
Practice of Agriculture, 
Diseases of Harm Animals, 
Medical Jurisprudence, 
Anatomy, 

Practical Anatomy, 

Practice of Medicine, 

Practice of Surgery, 

Materia Medica, 

Midwifery, 

Law of Property, 

Equity and Bankruptcy, 
Common and Criminal Law, 
Evidence and Pleading, 
Political Economy, Arts, 

Civil Law ; Constitutional 
Colonial, and Intern n.t-.inm 
Law; Jurisprudence, 

Arabic, . 

Hindustani, 

Sanskrit, 

Operative Surgery, 



Session. 



’68-50. 


59-GO. 


00-G1. 


01-62. ’ 


32-03. ' 


33-61. ’ 


G4-65.|’ 


65-66. ’ 


B6-G7.|’67-68. 


36 


45 


69 


81 


83 


66 


79 


63 


49 


47 


17 


23 


25 


49 


63 


44 


40 


49 


21 


19 


6 


4 


4 


7 


7 


9 


12 


6 


4 


5 


34 


46 


69 


84 


83 


65 


78 


64 


50 


48 


18 


22 


23 


49 


60 


40 


33 


44 


40 


34 


o 


3 


2 


6 


6 


8 


7 


4 


6 


7 


41 


4!) 


72 


85 


85 


70 


80 


67 


49 


46 




24 


28 


f 5 


8 


6 


4 


4 


6 


9 


24 


130 


41 


52 


48 


42 


52 


41 


50 


76 


140 


124 


110 


99 


110 


115 


109 


tis 


13 


17 


10 


54 


43 


26 


36 


36 


46 


33 


Thu Lee 


urcs in 


each See 


ion ope 


itothe 


Public. 


- 


- 


- 


T- 


45 


61 


83 


93 


102 


85 


92 


75 


62 


68 


14 


13 . 


13 


13 


15 


20 


17 


19 


12 


22 


4 


6 


3 


_ 


5 


6 : 


4 


4 


6 


33 


4 


9 


_ 


_ 


- 


- 


5 


4 


f. 


9 


25 


24 


64 


67 


72 


69 


60 


68 


56 


fit 


28 


42 


87 


86 


94 


95 


87 


120 


104 


'90 


3 


4 


4 


_ 


2 


5 


6 


7 


4 


6 


74 


81 


64* 


89 


89 


81 


93 


95 


91 


84 


14 


21 


21 


20 


24 


28 


44 


37 


44 


51 


11 


10 


12 


15 


15 


8 


14 


16 


16 


16 


63 


56 


37* 


57 


66 


90 


82 


84 


92 


83 


62 


65 


40* 


56 


62 


90 


92 


27 


50 


51 


23 


28 


30 


n 


7 


- 


- 




- 


- 


21) 


25) 


35 


65 


66 


57 


49 


68 


52 


43 


19 


15 


24 


22 


34 


40 


40 


41 


39 


29 


R 




_ 


10 


12 


25 


14 


24 


33 


22 


11 


16 


n 


11 


10 


12 


14 


15 


5 


11 


7 


12 


5) 


10 


11 


15 


15 


14 


12 


8 


} » 


4 


4 


6 


11 


8 


02 

112 


10 

9 


8 

8 


10 

10 


\ - 


- 


- 


- 


3 


7 


] 7 
1 7 


7 

7 


7 

5 


6 

6 




7 


6 


6 


6 


- 


- 


- 


- 




1 


4 


3 


1 


- 


“ 


- 


- 


- 


- 


0 


3 




1 


— 


— 


— 


— 


— 


— 




17 


14 


18 


16 


25 


30 


28 


35 


33 


55) 


60 

62 


86 


83 


83 


87 


99 


109 


127 


120 


44 


80 


85 


91 


96 


126 


124 


149 


159 


oo 


29 


25 


42 


27 


36 


44 


48 


67 


70 


25) 


39 


51 


53 


53 


46 


48 


55 


77 


81 


22 


27 


33 


38 


37 


29 


38 


47 


47 


38 


17 


14 


26 


36 


22 


34 


19 


! 23 


36 


37 


i ,3 


16 


16 


14 


12 


12 


H 


19 


13 


20 


! 9 


7 


10 


8 


18 


17 


20 


15 


16 


8 


\ » 


17 


10 


12 


11 


10 


11 


19 


11 


16 




1 




_ 


- 


: i 


r - 


' - 


' - 


- 




2 


3 


2 


3 


— 


- 


- 


— 


- 




6 


3 


4 


5 


4 


4 


' - 


— 


- 


. 








11 


2 


' 


1 16 


23 


12 



* No ArtH SUulontH this Hi-anion, owing to ohango of Statiitos. 

+ Not now runulral in third year Arts. . . 

{ No Engineering Students thin Session, owing to change of Statutes. 
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APPENDIX, 
Return of the Amount of Fees received by each 



1840-50. 


1850-51. 


1851-52. 


1852-53. 


1853-54. 


1854- 


55. 


1855- 




185G-57- 


s 


£ 


s. 


£ s. 


£ 


s. 




s. 


£ 


s. 


£ 






10 


H3 


0 


50 0 


27 


5 


38 


5 


46 


5 


51 


35 


44 15 


*73 15 


79 


0 


50 ID 


31 


5 


38 


5 


44 


5 


47 


15 


39 15 


50 5 


50 


5 


47 10 


31 


5 


43 


5 


45 


5 


59 


5 


43 15 


, 6 0 


- 




+ 59 5 


34 


5 


37 


15 


41 


0 


41 


15 


48 5 


116 15 


97 


10 


69 15 


43 


0 


54 


10 


69 


0 


GO 


10 


G2 15 


79 5 


70 15 


99 10 


47 


0 


73 


15 


76 15 


59 


10 


62 15 


| 85 S 


104 


0 


117 5 


91 


10 


111 


10 


131 


15 


105 10 


133 0 


>■143 0 


170 


0 


195 15 


230 


10 


228 


o' 


250 


0 


256 


0 


181 0 


20 10 


GD 


0 


70 15 


50 


15 


55 


0 


7G 


15 


59 10 


56 0 


97 0 


84 


0 


63 0 


50 


0 


til 


0 


85 


0 


74 


0 


86 0 


“ - 


7 10 


24 15 


37 


15 


20 


15 


18 


0 


12 10 


37 0 


, 20 0 


21 


0 


35 35 


38 


15 


28 


0 


14 10 


29 


5 


22 10 


. 32 0 


29 


0 


3 7 0 


23 


0 


20 


0 


lti 


0 


21 


0 


27 0 


. 16 0 


24 10 


22 0 


14 


0 


17 


15 


21 


0 


13 10 


27 0 


i, 15 10 


41 


0 


49 5 


22 


0 


46 


0 


32 15 


26 


0 


25 10 


b, 17 0 


31 


0 


32 0 


18 


0 


30 


0 


30 


0 


56 


0 


43 10 


. 41 0 


21 


10 


36 0 


51 


0 


43 


0 


43 


0 


74 


0 


42 10 


. 22 0 


2d 


0 


26 0 


29 


0 


33 


0 


43 


0 


45 


0 


20 0 


. 28 0 


18 


0 


22 0 


27 


0 


31 


0 


33 


0 


44 


0 


24 0 


’’ * 






“ 


















32 0 



Greek, . 

Latin, , 

English History 
Literature, . 
Logic &Metaphy 
Mathematics, . 
Natural Philoso] 
Chemistry, 



siology, 

P radical An at omv, . 
Natural History an< 
Botany, 

Modern Languages, 



ojogy, ' 



English Law, 

Civil Engineering, . 



Surgery, 

Materia Medico, 
Midwifery, . 



£ s. 
51 u 
53 0 

57 10 
46 15 
69 10 
72 0 
1113 10 



206 0 



52 10 
96 l) 



20 5 



31 15 
21 0 
22 0 



* In the Session of 1849-50, Medical Students were required to attend tlio Greek and Latin Classes, hut 
have since been exempt from attending either class. 

+ Professor M*Cosh was appointed in Session 1851-52, and taught and received fees from Students pro- 
perly belonging to the previous Session. 
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Appendix, 

iro. 4. 



APPENDIX, 



ture of One Account of the Expenditure of One Tear’s Additional Grant 



Year’s 

Additional 

Grant. 



1 . Library of Ancient and Modern Literature and Philology : 

Ancient Classical Languages and Philology, 

English History and Literature, . . . ; 

Foreign Modern Languages, .... 

Works of General Interest, &c., . 



£ s. d. 
21 7 11 
17 14 7 
14 3 9 
77 5 3 



130 11 6 



2. Libraries, Museum, &c., Mathematical, Physical, and Chemical 
Sciences « 

Mathematical and Physical Libraries, . 

Chemical Library, ...... 

Museum and Cabinet of Physical Science, 

Laboratory, Chemical Science, 



14 12 8 
20 16 I 
78 18 6 
25 12 4 



139 19 7 
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Professor in tho Queen’s College, Belfast, in each Year. 



1 


1353-59. 


1859-60. 


1860-61. 


1801-62. 


1332-G3. 


1S63-64. 


1834-C5. 


1SG5-GG. 


1S66-G7. 


18Q7-GS. 






£ 5. 


£ 


s 


£ s. . 


£ s. 


£ s. 


£ 


s. 1 


£ 




£ 


fr 


£ 






78 0 


♦93 5 


♦131 


15 


*18G 0 1 


♦187 15 


♦221 0 


233 10 


212 


0 


131 


0 I 


121 






67 0 


f90 0 


127 15 


185 0 


185 15 


211 0 


220 10 


202 


0 


167 


o ! 


152 


0 




69 0 


94 15 


117 


5 


155 10 


164 5 


163 10 


! 162 10 


131 


10 


143 


10 ! 


130 10 


' 68 10 


39 0 


58 


10 


106 5 


134 10 


173 10 


143 


0 


183 


10 


184 


10 : 


1 10 


1:) 




97 10 


139 10 


156 


0 


183 5 


211 5 


201 0 


208 


0 


173 


0 


| 113 


0 1 


135 


0 




66 10 


61 5 


180 


10 


178 15 


194 10 


183 0 i 


186 


0 


208 


0 > 


198 


o : 


192 


0 




147 5 


184 0 


167 


0 


195 15 


210 5 


213 10 ! 


294 10 


252 


0 j 


277 10 ' 


299 


0 




262 10 


307 0 


427 10 


{432 10 


{425 10 


£453 10 


5G7 10 


544 


0 ! 


643 14 : 


652 


8 




105 5 


94 10 


70 


0 


96 10 


120 5 


157 0 


170 


0 


144 


o ! 


154 


oj 


165 


0 




120 0 


159 10 


277 


0 


319 5 ! 


270 15 


231 0 


278 


0 


247 


0 


268 


0 


280 


0 




21 15 1 


24 15 


11 


10 


16 5 


20 10 


22 0 


25 


0 


24 


0 


9 


0 


20 


0 




28 10 


36 10 


28 


10 


25 15 


37 10 


38 0 


51 


0 


51 


0 


46 


0 


37 


0 




25 0 


28 0 


28 


0 


25 0 


21 0 


18 0 


20 


0 


25 


0 


23 


0 


35 


0 




22 15 


24 15 


32 


0 


40 15 


70 0 


82 0 


97 


0 


79 


0 


68 


0 


70 


0 




31 5 


47 0 


43 


0 


§44 0 


§36 15 


48 0 


55 


0 


48 


0 


67 


0 


63 


0 




37 0 


44 0 


3/ 


0 


61 10 


46 0 


59 0 


74 


0 


77 


0 


103 


0 


103 


0 




46 0 


65 10 


79 13 


81 12 


96 11 


73 0 


82 


0 


94 


0 


137 


0 


144 


0 




3.9 0 


50 0 


60 


0 


69 0 


70 0 


59 0 


73 


0 


83 


0 


86 


0 


71 


0 




28 0 


25 0 


48 


0 


63 0 


-$6 0 


66 0 


36 


0 


42 


0 


64 


0 


72 


0 




26 0 


22 0 






“ 


“ ■ 


“ 


“ 

















♦Besides for Sanskrit and Hindustani, 1859-60, £35 : 1860— 6 J , £22 10s.; 1861-62, £25: 1862-63, 
£32 10s.; 1863-64, £20 ; 1864-5, £20. 

+ Besides for Arabic in 1859-60, £5. 

t The Professor of Anatomy pays to his Demonstrator a portion of the fees for Practical Anatomy. 

§ No endowment for Medical J urisprudeuce. Professor Hodges delivers the lectures, receiving only claBS 
fees. 



Alexander Djckey. Bursar. 



No. 4. 



Appendix, 

No. 4. 



to the Queen’s College, Belfast, ending 31st March, 1887. 



3. Libraries, Museum, and Collection of Objects of the Department 
of the Natural Sciences : 

Library of Natural History, ..... 

„ Geology and Mineralogy, . 

Museum of Natural History, ..... 

, , Geology and Mineralogy, . 



£ s. d. 
35 lo 11 
110 u 
41 5 7 
35 12 6 



Expendi- 
ture of One 
Year’s 
Additional 
Grant. 



113 19 0 



4, Libraries, Museums, and Collections of Objects of theDepartment 
of Engineering : 

Library of Engineering, . . _ • ... 

Instruments and Collections of Engineering, 



29 4 4 
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Appendix, to Report of the President 
Appendix, No. i — continued. 

Account of the Expenditure of One Year’s Additionai Grant 
to the Queen’s College, Belfast, ending 31st March, 1867— 
continued. 

S. Museum and library of Medical Science : 

Library of Medical Works, 

Anatomical .and Pathological Museums, (Sec-, 

Surgical Museum, . 

Medical Jurisprudence, .... 



6. Library of Metaphysical, Legal, and Economical Science : 
Law, Jurisprudence, and Political Economy, 
Metaphysics, ...... 



8. Heating and Lighting, 



9. Grounds, . . . . . . . . 78 16 9 



Balance in Bank of Ireland Office, 3 1st March, 1867, 
Total, .... 



Amount of One Year’s additional Grant, 
College and Matriculation Fees, 
Received for Calendars and Pines, 
Balance in Bank, 31st March, 1866, . 



£ 


s. d. 


. 44 


5 6 


. 51 


7 4 


. 2 


10 0 


• 27 


10 4 


125 


13 2 


. 26 


8 1 


. 25 


2 6 


51 


10 7 


, &.C., 294 


7 8 


. 157 


4 4 


. 78 16 9 


1,121 


6 11 


. 360 


4 7 


. 1,481 


11 6 


. 1,000 


0 0 


. 121 


0 0 


9 


5 6 


. 351 


6 0 



Total, . 



. 3,461 11 G 



The Accounts of the College up to 31st March, 1867, have been examined and 
found correct by the Commissioners for Auditing the Public Accounts. 

May , 1868. 

Alexander Dickey, Bursar. 
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General Class Examinations, Queen’s College, Belfast. 




1867-68. 



Saturday, January 12 — 

Saturday, February 9 9 — 12 

Thursday, February 28 9 — 12 

Thursday, February 28 — 

Saturday, March 2 9 — 12 

Tuesday, April 16 9—12 

Thursday, April 18 9 — 12 

Tuesday, June 4 9 — 12 

Saturday, April 2D 9 — 12 

Friday, April 26 9 — 12 

Friday, April 28 — 

Saturday, April 27 9 — 12 

Monday, April 29 9 — 12 

Monday, April 29 — 

Tuesday, April 30 — 

Tuesday, May 28 9 12 

Wednesday, May 29 9 — 12 

Thursday, May 30 9 — 12 

Thursday, May 30 9—12 

Wednesday, May 29 9 — 12 

Thursday, May 30 9 — 12 

1 Wednesday, May 29 — 



Saturday, January II 

Saturday, February 8 

Thursday, February 27 

Thursday, February 27 

Saturday, February 29 

Tuesday, April 7 

Wednesday, April 8 

Thursday, April 9 

Saturday, April 1 8 

Monday, April 27 

Monday, April 27 

Tuesday, April 28 

Wednesday, April 29 

Wednesday, April 29 



logic, . . . ’ . 

Physical Geography, 

Mineralogy and Geology, 

Zoology, 

Metaphysics, 

English literature. 

Practical Anatomy, 

Practice of Medicine, 

Midwifery, 

Anatomy and Physiology, 

Materia Mediea, .... 
Practice of Surgery, 

Medical Jurisprudence, . 

Modern Languages, 

Greek (First Tear), 

„ (Second Year), 

Latin (First Year), 

„ (Second Year), . 
Engineering, 1st, 2nd, and 3rd years. 
Office and Fieldwork, 

Mathematics, 

Natural Philosophy, 

Chemistry, 



9—12 



Thursday, April 
Tuesday, June 
Wednesday, June 
Thursday, Juno 

Wednesday, Juno 
Thursday, June 
Wednesday, Juno 
Friday, June 
Saturday, June 
Monday, June 



9—12 
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Ebturn of the Number of Lectures delivered by each Professor in the Queen’s College, Belfast, in each Tear. 



— 








— 


W4S4 






M 57 


— 








** 


- 


— 


m-es 




L. r 

1 




Professor of — 
Greek, . 


135 


232 


244 


246 


236 


240 


234 


235 


236 


350 


500 


460 


440* 


360 


360 


360 


360 


360 




Latin, . 


i„« 


197 


216 


221 


189 


196 


232 


230 


236 


275 


39S 


234 


234 


*4 


230 


324 


321 


024 


Ho. do. 


History and English 
Literature, . 


3 a 


55 


93 


91 


104 


100 


105 


105 


99 


110 


123 




.154 


146 


140 


167 


107 


107 


Besides correcting about 700 


Modem Langnages, 


208 


330 


324 


307 


306 


305 


319 


340 


309 


307 


340 


372 


372 


S-;<! 


356 


336 








Celtic, . 


6 


6 


6 


6 


6 


6 


6 


6 


6 


6 


C 


6 


_ 


_ 


_ 


_ 


_ 




Open to the Public without 


Mathematics, . 


135 


25G 


333 


248 


246 


330 


346 


322 


330 


400 


400 


370 


370 


316 


325 


330 


SI7 


MI7 




Natural Philosophy 


122 


257 


233 


209 


256 


250 


255 


307 


300 


300 


242 


oi2 


213 




160 


ISO 


193 


190 


on which the Senior-Scholar 
meets the Junior Division. I 
In addition, arranging nppa- 1 


Chemistry, . 


134 


136 


137 


129 


132 


130 


138 


142 


142 


140 


132 


132 


132 


132 


130 


130 


130 






Practical Chemistry 


36 


36 


36 


36 


36 


36 


36 


36 


34 


30 


36 


36 


36 


36 


36 


36 


55 


55 




Natural History, . 


120 


120 


133 


137 




138 


142 




143 


140 


140 


140 


140 


140 


140 








rSSsfcl 








































&:'o'£W, y ’ j ,oU ’ ,oru ‘ l 1 
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IonMM^^UcdMngfSwro 
600 essay b in each session. 
Including practical work 
under the direction of the 


Logic & Metaphysics 
Civil Engineering, . 


134 


138 




136 


140 


136 


147 


118 




z 


140 




2 


328 






.95 


195 

247 


Agriculture, . 


172 


200 


205 


212 


209 


213 


218 


186 


190 


166 


166 




156 


50 


50 


50 


41 


41 


Includinglectures on Modi- 


ana n 






































which there is no salary. 


siology, 


1 15 


118 


115 


115 


■“ 


115 


117 


113 


115 


115 


115 


112 


108 


103 


224 


261 


260 


■260 


In addition, daily practi- 
cal teaching in the dissect- 


Pm otice of Medicine, 
Practice of Surgery, 






































by 8 the Professor, and four 


93 


94 


93 


92 

91 


91 


92 


94 


85 

94 


94 


96 

94 


95 

94 


95 

94 


95 

94 


93 5 


93 


93 


93 


95 

93 


Besides about twenty-five 


Materia Medica, . 


« 


91 


91 


93 


90 


90 


92 


80 


84 


84 


84 


84 


84 


84 


84 


84 


81 


. 84 


Operative Surgery." 1 °" 








































tion to students which may 


English Law, 


24 


4, 


72 


96 


96 


96 


90 


96 


96 


96 


n 


72 


96 


96 


96 


90 


1)6 


ne 


throughout the year. 

No thirdy ear Class in 1859- 


J urispruden ce Apo- 
litical Economy, . 


24 


4» 


96 




120 


120 


120 


120 


120 


96 


.» 


120 


120 


120 


120 


120 


■» 




1860-61. 


Tho above Return gives the number of Meetings 
business of tho course ; in some classes these eram 


nZn. 


our each, in each Glass. Tim system of 
are bold daily ; in others on fixed days 


■£r 


ion includes 


not merely formal Lectures, but also examination in the f 
g to the nature of tbe^snbject. 










* Including about 110 


a Sanskrit and Hindustani. 
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APPENDIX, No. 7. 

An Enlarged Digest of Subjects and Courses pursued in 
Queen’s College, Belfast. 

Greek — Professor , Charles MacDoucdl , ll.d., ii.r.a.s. 

In the Greek Class, as in all those which are attended dining more than one 
session, the business, as well as the hours assigned to the Students of the different 
years, is necessarily different; but it is always distributed into three simultaneous 
processes, viz., public examinations,, lectures more or less formal, and exercises 
written at home and commented on in the class. 

In the first session, the complex and self-contained structure of the Greek lan- 
guage is subjected to a close analysis ; carried out,, on the one hand, by track"- 
words to their crude forms, by classifying terminations, both the primary and the 
flexional, and by discriminating among analogically correct forms those actually 
used in different ages and dialects ; on the other hand, by exhibiting the methods 
by which words are combined in simple clauses, clauses are knit into sentences, 
and sentences compose periods less or more complicated. Some prose-work fur- 
nishes the materials for this analysis ; while the Students read and translate it, 
or else re-translate off-hand passages read out in English before them by the 
Professor. Besides syntactical phenomena, the laws and characteristics of both 
epic and dramatic versification arc expounded and exemplified, while a portion, 
of the Bias and some tragedy are used as text-books. 

In the second session, while consecutive passages of Herodotus along with 
some Attic oration or philosophical treatise, and a portion of the Odysseia along 
with some Attic tragedy or comedy, form the basis of prelections, the previous 
discipline is continued and extended ; the distinctions of dialect and style are. 
more fully elucidated ; ■ the origin, growth, and fortunes of the epos, the drama, 
history, and other departments of literature, are more distinctly unfolded ; dis- 
cussions on points of mythology, geography, chronology, archaeology, aesthetics, 
&c., are more freely introduced and more amply treated. The Students are re- 
quired to turn Herodotcan Greek, at sight, into Attic, altering both the forms of 
words and the structure of sentences ; to re-translate passages into Greek prose 
and verse ; and also to give in original essays in bot h forms of composition. 

Considering the variety of subjects which enter simultaneously into the first 
and second Sessions of the Collegiate Course, the Students generally appear to 
give a fair share of their attention to the Greek Language and Literature. Se- 
veral times in the week a considerable number voluntarily attend extra Lectures, 
at which no note is taken of their presence or of their absence. 

In a distinct or higher class, advanced Students, generally in the third or fourth 
year of their Course, are exercised in the study of more dillicult works than 
those previously read, in the higher problems of criticism and philology, and 
especially in composing both prose and verse. 

The following Text-books have been used in the successive Sessions of College 
from 1849-50 to 1865-6G '.— The Ilias — all the Books except I., II., IV., V., 
VII., VIII. ; the Odysseia , Books I. to XIV. (inclusive) ; Ilesiodus, Theogorda ; 
Pindarus, Olympia , Pythia , Nemea ; Aeschylus, all the Tragedies except the 
Supplices; Sophocles, the seven Tragedies ; Euripides, A Icestis, Hippolytus, 
Hecabc , Phoenissae , Orestes , Helene , Hercules Furens , JBucchae, lon : Rhesus , 
Troades , Andromache , JpMgeneia in Aulule , Tphigeneia in Tauris; Aristophanes, 
Nubes , Avex, Ranae; Herodotus, Books I., II., III., IV., VII.; Thucydides, 
Books I., II.; Xenophon, Portions of Anabasis and Ojropaedeia ; Platon, 
Apologia Socratis , Gorgias, Phaedon , Phaedrus, Philebus, Protagoras, Theae- 
tetus , Timaeus , and Books I., VIL, aud X. of Respnblica ; Aristotelcs, Poetica 
and portions of Rhetorioa; Demosthenes, c. Meidiam and de Corona ; Aeschines, 
in Ctesiphontem. 



The Sanskrit and Hindustani Classes, conducted during six Sessions by 
.the Professor of Greek, have been discontinued. 
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Latin — Professor , William Nesbitt, m.a. Appendix, 

The Professor of Latin lectures Students of the First .and Second Years each ^°' 7 ‘ 
set three hours a week ; attendance on the lectures being compulsory for those Digest 
■who take the Classes of Latin. Besides these compulsory lectures, he gives two of Subjects 
lectures additional to Students of each of these years, attendance on which is ^ 
voluntary, in which more difficult authors are read, and special attention is paid '-' ourses * 
to composition. The attendance on these lectures is very good. 

An honor Class has been formed of Students of the Third and Fourth Years, 
chiefly attended by those who are anxious to distinguish themselves in Ancient 
Classics at the Degree Examination. 

In addition to the above, two lectures are delivered weekly on Latin compo- 
sition. 

The number of hours during which the Professor lectures each week is fourteen. 



History and English Literature — Professor 3 Charles Duke Yonge , 
a.b. Oxon. 

Class of the English Language. 

The business of this Class is conducted by — 

A Course of Lectures on the Origin, Formation, Inflections, and Grammar 
of the English Language, for which Dr. Latham’s “ English Language” 
forms in some degree the text-book ; 

With occasional Lectures on the rules and principles of Prose Composition, 
and Weekly Essays. 

Class of English Literature. 

The business of this Class is conducted by — 

A Course of Lectures on English Literature in general, and particularly on 
the lives, works, and styles of the best authors in each department ; 

With Special Lectures also on the works appointed as the subjects for the 
Dublin Autumnal Examination of the ensuing year, with and without 
Honors ; 

And Fortnightly Essays. 

Class of History. 

The business of this class is conducted by — 

Lectures on History iii general ; 

Lectures oil English History, embracing rather the larger half of the entire 
course ; 

A subsequent course on the History or that portion of the History of any 
other country which is selected as a subject for the Dublin Autumnal 
Examination of the ensuing year. 



Modern Languages— Professor, Albert Ludwig Meissner, ph.d. 

The instruction in Modern Continental Languages embraces three courses 
each for French and German, extending over three terms, and a course of 
Italian during the first term, attendance on which is voluntary. 

No entrance examination is as yet held in Modern Languages, in consequence 
of which the insufficiency of intermediate teaching is more apparent in this 
department than perhaps in any other. 

Students in Arts and Medicine, and in the department of Engineering, are 
required to attend lectures on one Modern Language for one session. The 
majority select for tins purpose the French language; several, however, attend 
both Fl ench and German. For Students in Arts of the second and higher 
years, Modern Languages form one in a group of four subjects, out of which 
they select two. 

The work of the classes, especially during the first two years, is carried on to 
a great extent by means of vivd voce questions and answers. Frequent oral 
examinations are held, and at each meeting of the classes a passage is translated 
from English into French or German. 

C 2 
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In theFirst Session the Grammar is explained, and select passages are translated 
from French and German Classics. & ieQ 

In the Second Session a more extended course of the Grammar is gone thron h 
and the Students are made acquainted with the principal authors of ‘ft.JE.i! 
and German Literature. 

The first term of the Third Session, is devoted to a repetition of the two 
preceding courses, together with Examinations on the History of French and 
German Literature. The Text-books are Geruzey and Demogeot for French 
and Weber and Vilmar for German. The questions and answers are given 
and returned in French and German respectively. 6 

In the second term of the Third Session the Professor delivers Lectures in 
French and German on those periods of Literature with which the Students 
have already become somewhat familiarized by their previous studies. 

In the third term of the Third Session the work of the second is continued, 
and occasional Lectures are delivered on the principles of Comparative 
Grammar. 1 

Medical Students unable to attend the classes in Arts, are instructed in a 
separate class. 

About six per cent, of the Students attending Lectures on Modern Lan- 
guages are Non-Matriculated. 



Mathematics — Professor, John Purser , m.a. 

Attendance on this Class is prescribed to all Students in the Faculty of Arts 
during the first year of their Course ; during the second year Mathematics 
forms one of four Courses, out of which the Students select two. 

All Students in the Department of Engineering are required to attend the 
Mathematical Classes during two years. 

Before entering, Students are required to pass an examination in the First and 
Second Books of Euclid, and in a small portion of Algebra. Practically they 
come fairly prepared in the prescribed portions of Euclid, but a large proportion 
can hardly be said to possess even an elementary knowledge of Algebra. A 
considerable number of the Students are Candidates for Mathematical Seholar- 
ships at entrance, and those are. generally well prepared in the first six Books of 
Euclid, and a considerable portion of Algebra and Plane Trigonometry. 

. this account the instruction of the First Year in Mathematics has been 
given in two Divisions. The Lower Division lias been carefully taken through 
such portions of Euclid I., II., III., IV., VI., as they had not previously pre- 
pared, and has received instructions in Algebra as far as the progressions, and 
in Plane Trigonometry as far as the solution of triangles, with the use of loga- 
rithms and trigonometrical tables. The instruction of the Upper Division com- 
prises a complete Course of .Algebra and Trigonometry, with the principal his- 
torical properties of the Conic {Sections, treated geometrically. 

The Council lias sanctioned the employment of the Senior Mathematical 
Scholar in giving a portion ol‘ the instruction of the Lower Division. This ar- 
rangement, while it affords a greater number of hours to the Lower Division, 
enables the Professor of Mathematics to give more attention to the Upper Divi- 
sion, and has been found to work very satisfactorily. 

Li the . Second Year tbe subjects of Lecture are Analytical Geometry, the 
Differential and Integral Calculus, and the first three sections of the Principia 
of Newton ; and, in addition to this, when the progress of the Students has been 
sufficiently rapid during. the early part of the Session, The Theory of Equations, 
and the solution of the simpler kinds of Differential Equations. 

For several years past a third and higher class has been formed for the benefit 
of the.Students competing for University honors and the Indian Civil Service 
Examinations. . The subjects of lecture are Geometry of three dimensions, Dif- 
ferential Equations, and other branches of the higher Mathematics, according 
to the advance which the Students have made. 



Natural Philosophy — Professor, Joseph David Everett , m.a., e.c.l. 
The Classes in this Department are arranged under the three heads of Experi- 
Ifieptal Physics, Mathematical Physics, and Natural Philosophy Applied. 
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All Students in the Faculty of Arts in their Second Year attend the Classes 
of Exnerimental and Mathematical Physics. Engineering Students attend the 
Plass of Experimental Physics in their First Year, the Class of Mathematical 
Pkvrics in their Second Year, and the Class of Natural Philosophy Applied in 
their Third year. Medical Students attend the Class of Experimental Physios 

all these Classes the teaching is by prelection interspersed with oral ex- 

^The^uh'iects treated under the head of Experimental Physios include— Pro- 
m-rties of Matter, Mechanical Powers, the Elements of Hydrostatics and 
Hvdraulics, Heat, Light, Sound, Electricity, and Magnetism; the leading 
principles in these several departments being broadly laid down and copiously 

frustrated by experiments. . , , . . .. » 

The Course of Mathematical Physics includes a rigorous demonstration ot 
the nrincipal theorems in Statics and Kinetics, an explanation of the leading 
nriacinles of Astronomy, Geometrical Optics, and the Mathematical treatment 
of numerous questions connected with the subjects of the Experimental course. 

To the Class of Natural Philosophy Applied, the subjects include a. more 
advanced course of Statics, Kinetics, and Hydrostatics, involving .application of 
tiic Differential and integral Calculus, and illustrated by practical examples, 
Kinematics, including the principles of Mechanism, the relations of Stresses 
and Strains, Moduli of Elasticity and Rigidity, Work Done, Kinetic and Poten- 
tial Energy, Elements of Thermodynamics. . ,, ,, 

In addition to the above-named Classes, there is an Honor Class, attended 
by Senior Students, in which the subjects prescribed for University Honors 
are studied. 
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of Subjects 
and 

Courses. 



Chemistry Professor, Thomas Andrews, m.d, e.e.s., m.r.i.a. 

Li the Class of Chemistry the greater part of the Course is devoted to pure 
Chemistry; hut the Elements of the Sciences of Heat and Electricity, paxbcu- 
larlyin their relations with Chemistry Proper, are also taught. The application 
of these sciences to the arts are particularly referred to ; and ithas been the 
constant endeavour of the Professor to communicate to the Students as precise 
and accurate information as possible on the subjects treated in Ins Lect “? s > ““ 
to train them to liabits of careful observation and aconrato tluutmg . Wi^ tfos 
view a weekly examination of the whole Class is hold, at which the Students »e 
subjected to a searching examination ou tlie business ot the precedmg week , and 
further to encourage a taste for scientific inquiry, and also to tram a certain 
number of practical chemists, a limited number of ^ the Students are admitted 
by examination, as working pupils into the chemical laboratory, vkere they 
have an opportunity of acquiring a knowledge of chemical analysis. Tim Hatter 
arrangement has now boon in practice for several yoars, and has been attended 
■with the best results. 



Natural History- — Professor, Wyville Thomson, ll.d. 

The Zoological Department of the Course occupies i the First Term ^d^&ater 
part of the Second, and. comprehends the Outlines of Anatomy an y 
of animals, followed by Systematic Zoology, and remarks on the distribution ot 

“Botanical part comprehends Vegetable Anatomy and Physiology^ , Syste- 
matic Botany, and distribution of vegetable forms. In addition . 

Lectures, meetings are held in the Botanic Garden, and prac ic 
made into the neighbouring country. , , nP _ n _ 

This Course comprehends chiefly lectures on the structure and form .of con- 
tinents and islands : the distribution of mountain systems, rivers, and lakes , tne 
ocean, its currents, temperature, &c. 5 the atmosphere, its currents, 1 

snow, &c. The preceding subjects are considered in relation to tne geogra 
pineal distribution of animals and plants. . . . „ t. „ q 

These different branches are illustrated by specimens, or drawings, > 

the case may be. 
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Geology and Minebalohy— Professor, WyvilU Thomson , ll.d. 

The Courses consist of lectures, demonstrations, and examinations Ti 
Geological Course embraces the general principles of the science, and a ,lrf,;i4 



The characteristic fossils of tho different formations aro rendered familiar bv the 
exhibition of specimens and models, and an excellent series of draimms 
Drawings are also used for the illustration of the underground working of 
mines of copper, coal, &c. ° 

la the Mineralogical Course tho Students are instructed in the most modern 
crystallography by models, and exercised with the rebooting goniometer The 
electro-chemical classification of minerals is then explained, and an extensive 
suite of minerals in tho Museum is arranged on that system, for the instruction 
of the Students. 

Once a week examinations are held, and additional explanations given of the 
subjects of the preceding lectures. 



Loaio and Metaphysios— Professor, Rev. James M'Cosli, ll.d. 
Logic. 

Students attend this Class four days each week during twelve weeks of the 
Second Session. On two of these days thero aro examinations on a text-book 
of formal Logic, with short prelections on tho said text-book, and also the oral 
explanation of philosophic toms, tho reading of Essays by tho Students, and 
the criticism of them by the Professor. On the other two days the Professor de- 
bvers written Lectures. Tins Course of Lectures is divided into two parts* 
Eirst, General Logic, or an 'Exposition of tho Laws of Discursive Thought in 
general, that is, whatever be the object of thought, embracing Notions, Jud^- 
ment, and Reasoning ; Secondly, Rarticuj.au Logic, or the Development of the 
Laws of Thought, as directed to particular classes of objects, comprising Demon- 
strative Evidence, Probable Evidence, Induction, Analogy, Teleology, and the 
Relation of the Organon of Bacon to that of Aristotle. The prominent topic in 
Bie second part is the Method of Induction, which is treated under the heads : — I. 
-the Means, being generally Systematic Observation, and more particularly An- 
alysis, Observation Proper, Experiment, Hypothesis, Explication of the Concep- 
^ 1 ? I h f| 1G End,, being the Discovery of Classes (as in Natural History, &c!), 
of Composition (as in Chemistry, &c.), or Causes (as in Natural Philosophy, 
“ c v* HI. The Canons of Classes, Composition, and Causes by which we may 
reach the End by the Means. The Students are required to give in a short 
written essay once a fortnight. At the Pass Examination, at the close, about 
one-haJf of the questions bear upon subjects discussed in the text-hook, and the 
other half upon topics explained in the lectures. 



Metaphysics. 

This Class meets four days each week, and an hour each day, during the first 
two terms of the Session, and is attended by Students of the Third Year. On 
one of these days there is a rigid examination, with interspersed remarks by tlie 
Professor, on -die second half of the Epitome of the History of Philosophy, sanc- 
tioned by the University of France (translated by Henry) . In this part of tlie 
..•ext-bciok there is an. abstract of the doctrines of the more eminent philosophers 
jmo have flourished in this country, and on the Continent of Europe, from the 
time of Bacon to the present day. On another of these days there is an exami- 
natmnon the written lectures, together with the reading and criticism of essays; 
ahe students being required to give in a carefully written essay every fortnight 
o the Professor, who reads it at home, and selects certain portions of it to be 
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read in the class, "where he criticises ifc. These essays are on the leading subjects Appendix, 
discussed in the written lectures. On the other two days the Professor delivers Ao. 7. 
carefully prepared written lectures. Ho begins the course with a few lectures on n . 7~ 
the Method of Investigation, which is that of Induction, and on Mind and Body, of Sects 
and then proceeds to divide las course into two parts, Psychology and Meta- and 1 
physics P uorER. Courses. 

Under Psychology lie treats of the Powers or Faculties of the Mind which he 
classifies as follows : — I. The Simple Cognitive Faculties : (a) Perception! (Z>) 
Consciousness. II. The .Reproductive Faculties: (a) Retention ; (b) Phantasy ; 

(c) Association •, (cl) Recognition ; (a) Composition ; (/) Symbolic Power. III. 

The Faculties which Discover Relations : (a) of Identity and Difference; (5) of 
Whole and Parts (to which we owe abstractions) ; (a) of Space ; (cl) of Time ; 

(e) of Quantity ; (/) of Resemblance (to which we owe the Discovery of Classes) ; 

(g) of Active Property; and (ft) of Cause and Effect. IV. The Conscience. 

V. The Emotions ; and VI. The Will. In this course of lectures, which occupies 
two-thirds of the session, the method of operation and peculiarities of these 
mental attributes are carefully pointed out. 

Under Metaphysics Proper the Professor treats of the Native or Intui- 
tive Principles of the Mind. He points out their true Psychological Nature, 
and shows that they are the fundamental laws or rules of the Faculties. He 
also specifies the tests, such as Self-evidence, Necessity, and Universality, by 
which they may be distinguished. He proves that they are in the constitu- 
tion of the mind, and that they operate spontaneously, but that we can make 
a reflective or philosophic use of them only after we have detected their 
nature by a careful induction. He classifies them as the True and the Morally 
Good. Under the first he treats (1) of Primitive Cognitions and Beliefs, 
such as Body, Spirit, Substance, Power, Space, Time, the Infinite ; and (2) 

Primitive Judgment, such as Substance and Quality, Mathematical Axioms, 

Cause and Effect. Under the Good, without entering into the subject of Ethics, 
he shows that there is a fundamental distinction between Moral Good and Evil. 

He closes this course by showing how all these principles should conduct us to 
the belief in a Being who is at one and the same time the True and the Good. 

Honor Logic. 

The Professor ban also an Honor Class, in which are discussed the higher 
questions of Logic (Formal and Inductive) and Philosophy. It meets tliree 
times a week, and is attended by twenty-two Students. At two of the hours the 
Professor lectures on Logic and the History of Philosophy, and at the third hour 
there are examinations on text-books (including logical treatises by Mansel, 

Thomson, and Mill), and discussions. 



Civil Engineering — Professor , James Thomson, M.A., o.B. 

The Courses of lectures and practical instruction given by the Professor of 
Civil Engineering are arranged to accord with the Ordinances of the Queen’s 
University, which prescribe t.o candidates for the Diploma in Civil Engineering 
a Curriculum extending over three Sessions usually, but admitting of abbrevia- 
tion to two Sessions in the case of students whose previous acquaintance with a 
sufficient group of the subjects proscribed for study in the first and second 
Sessions of the ordinary Course shall be deemed by the College Council satisfactory. 

For the First Year Students the Professor gives a course of instruction, com- 
prising lectures and oral examinations on the Principles of Geometrical Drawing, 
and the performance by the students of practical work under his direction. The 
lectures include the principles of descriptive geometry, orthographic and isometric 
projection, and linear perspective ; and the practical work comprises the per- 
formance ot' examples in. these subjects, and the execution of drawings in 
Mechanical Engineering, and occasionally also in Architecture and Civil En- 
gineering. The Class meets for two hours at a time on two days per week 
during the three Terns of the College .Session. 

For the Second Year Students two courses arc conducted by the Professor of 
Engineering, of which one is a Lecture Course and the other a Practice Course. 
Tie Lecture Course comprises surveying, levelling, and plotting, with the theory 
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Appendix, and use of tlie instruments required in surveying and levelline onerati™= . 

suration of earthworks for railways ; setting out works on the S‘d X, 
Digest ranging of railway curves, and setting out lireadths of cuttings and emW S 
of Subjects rnents, and ranging tunnels, &c. Hie Course also comprises usually some of tb 
anil following subjects:— revision and farther prosecution of dssmnti™ „„ _ . 
Courses. 




^ i 17 rtuu uwuiues or materials used in con- 

struction, and modes of procuring them; and an introduction to arclht P ctnr. o 0 
a fine art. as 

In the Practice Course of the Second Year the Students are engaged in the 
performance of office and field work, under the instruction and direction of tb 
Professor ; and the business includes surveying, levelling, drawing, mapping and 
the computation of areas of lands, and other engineering calculations E™ i 
sions are also made occasionally during the Session to visit Engineering wX 
For the Third Year Students there are (as for those of the Second® Yearl 
two Courses conducted by the Professor, one a Lecture Course, and the othe/a 
Practice Course. The Lecture Course comprises the farther treatment of some 
of the subjects proposed to be entered on in the Second Year, and most of Z 
following subjects foundations, cofferdams, bridges, tunnels, roads and rail 
ways; specifications for engineering _ contracts ; water-works for ’ supolvW 
towns ; science of the flow of water m orifices, pipes, and canals ; drainage of 
fens by gravitation, and by steam power and other mechanical means • harbours • 
regulation and improvement of rivers ; science of the strength of materials and 
structures; ventilation of dwelling-houses, public buildings, and mines • the iron 
wZkstopZ’ F °° esses an(i mecianlsjns raed in foundries and en’gineeri^ 

ThePractice Course includes office work, field work, and engineering excursions. 

Anatomy and Physiolosi-. Profmor, Peter Eedfern, m.d. Loud., 
P.B.O.S. 

The Department of Anatomy and Physiology comprises two distinct Courses 
of Lectures— one on Anatomy and Physiology, the other on Descriptive and 
tha day '^ natoln ^ , ail( * a so teaching of Anatomy by Dissections throughout 

The Course of Anatomy and Physiology includes about 144 meetings, each of 
an hour s duration, held on the first five days of each week from November to 
April inclusive. I hose meetings arc for lecture and occasional examinations on 
the subjects previously considered in the lectures. The lectures include a com- 
plete course of the Anatomy and Physiology of the general textures of the body, 
including the blood, chyle, &c M and a systematic account of the whole of the 
viscera, treated or as they aro associated in groups for the several purposes of 
lgestion, circulation, respiration, urination, innervation, and generation ; also 
e organs of sense. In treating of every part or organ its healthy state is 
snown by recent dissections and by preparations from the Museum illustrating 
it m man and animals, its diseased states and actions being referred to at the 
same time and contrasted with the healthy ones. The textures not visible to 
toe naked eye are shown under a series of achromatic microscopes, so that 
prrng the Course every student in the class has an opportunity of judging for 
lmse t of the true characters of each part, and, by becoming familiarized with 
tlirae, of recognising each when changed by disease. 

he Course of Practical Anatomy and Anatomical Demonstrations includes : — 
1st. Dissections carried on throughout the day under the immediate superin- 
i? n ifol 6 i . Professor of Anatomy and Physiology, and the Demonstrator. 
Xiacn totudent is required to bo steadily engaged in dissections during the whole 
ession. For this purpose the supply of subjects is regular and abundant, aud 
o *ji e sure ? <5 foundation for efficient medical teaching. 

i + rf ^ ours ® includes the Anatomical Demonstrations, which consist of a 
complete Course of Descriptive and Surgical Anatomy, commencing with the 
natomy of the skeleton and bones, and including the anatomy of the limbs and 
er parts, excluding that of the viscera and the physiology treated of in the 
Course of Anatomy and Physiology. The demonstrations are given on each of 
the tost five days of the week, and are about 117 in number in each Session. 
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Practice of Medicine — Professor, James Cuming, m.d. Appendix, 

The class meets four times each week, from the first week of November to the . — .' 

list of the following April. Digest. 

An examination is held usually ouco a fortnight. The Course embraces the of Subjects 
nrinciples of Inflammation, Fevers, the diseases, organic and functional, of the «?* 
viscera of the three great cavities of the human body. In treating of individual 
diseases their pathology, aoineiology, mtiology, and treatment, are the subjects 
chiefly dwelt on. Wherever it is possible, pathology is illustrated by the pre- 
narations afforded by our Museum, by drawings and plates, or by recent speci- 
mens It may be added that the Professor’s present connexion with the Belfast 
General Hospital adds greatly to the means of making his Course more useful 
and interesting to students. 



Theory and Practice of Surgery — Professor, Alexander Gordon, m.d. 
Four Lectures are delivered weekly during the Medical Session. An exami- 
nation is held each day on the subject of the preceding day’s Lecture. Each 
Course comprises the following subjects 
Inflammation, 

Suppuration, 

Mortification, 

Erysipelas, 

Burns, 

Ulcers, 

Wounds, 

Hemorrhage, 

Diseases of the Arteries, 

,, Veins, 

Fractures of Trunk and Extremities, 

„ Cranium, Injuries of the Brain and Scalp, 
Dislocations, 

Diseases of the Joints, 

Discuses of the Bursae, 

,, Bono, benign and malignant, 

,, the Jaws and Mouth, 

, , the Fingers and Toes, 

,, Female Breast, 

,, Anus and Rectum, 

,, Testis, 

,, Hernia, 

,, Prostate, 

,, Bladder, 

,, Eyes, 

. „ Larynx, 

Syphilis, 

Gonorrhoea, 

Stricture. 

All the capital and minor operations are performed on the dead subject. 
The Professor delivers a separate Course ol - twenty-five Lectures on Operative 
Surgery. 



Materia Medioa — Professor , J ames Seaton Reid, m.d. 

This Course includes — 

1st. General Pharmacology, or the modes in which medicines act upon the 
living organism in a state of health. 

2nd. Therapeutics, or the modes in which medicines act as curative agents. 

3rd. Pharmacy. _ , . 

4th. Dietetics, a review of the different kinds of food used in health and m 

5th. Special Pharmacology, or the history, composition, uses, and modes of 
administering medicinal agents for the cure of disease.. _ 

The Class meets four times each week. An examination is held once every 
week. 
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Midwifery- — Professor, Richard F. Pill, m.d. 

Lectures four times a week during the six winter months consist of following 
subjects : — 

Anatomy of the pelvis, so much as is required for midwifery. Its measurement 
and pelvimeters. 

Contents of tlie pelvis. The functions of the uterus in its virgin state. 

Conception— length of gestation — changes of the uterus and its appendages 
during gestation. 

Growth of child from its earliest seen form until its full parasitic size. 

Graafian vesicle and corpus iuteuin. Foetus, its circulation, signs of maturity, 
weight, and length. 

Plural births. 

Proportion of births and deaths of moles to females. 

Superfcetation. 

Signs of pregnancy. 

Signs of approaching labour. 

Natural labour, its progress; also the positions and progress of child till its 
separation from its mother. 

Management of natural labour, including the arrangement of the bed and 
bed-room, and the proper dress and posture of the patient. 

Tedious labour, its causes and treatment. 

Labour requiring the use of instruments ; their application taught on models 
in the class. 

Caesarean section and Sequltean operation — how to prevent the feetus from get- 
ting large in uterus. 

Premature labour — how to bring it on, and when it is necessary to do so. 

Cross-births and their treatment. 

Abortion — how to prevent it. 

Extra uterine feetations— how they occur, and their treatment. 

Management of women after delivery, and treatment of such accidents and 
diseases as occur at this period. 

Management of children after birth, washing, dressing, food, &c., and the 
choice of a wet-nurse, and treatment of such accidents as take place at this 
period, or soon after. 

Practical midwifery taught by pupils attending patients in then’ own houses 
and in the Lying-in hospital, where Clinical Lectures are given. 



Medical Jurisprudence — Professor, Pr. Hodges, . 

The Lectures in this Course are delivered twice weekly during six months. 
They include an account of the history and chemical investigation of poisons, 
and of the various subjects respecting which the evidence and assistance of 
Medical Practitioners may he required in Courts of Law. Experimental illus- 
trations of the methods to he pursued in medico-legal inquiries are given, and 
frequent examinations Held to test the progress of Students. No salary has been 
allocated to the Teacher of this department, and the duties, at the request of the 
Council, have, since the opening of the College, been performed by Dr. Hodges. 



English Law — Professor, JEchlin Molyneux , q.o. 

The Professor of English Law, in conducting his department, has constantly 
kept in view the object of the Select Committee of the House of Commons in 
recommending the foundation of Chairs in Law in connexion with the Queen’s 
Colleges, which, as they stated in their Report on Legal Education, was not merely 
to prepare Candidates for the Bar, and for the profession of Attorney and Soli- 
citor, but to raise the standard of legal attainments amongst local practitioners, 
and especially to provide opportunities of legal education, to qualify persons 
intended to fill administrative situations not strictly legal-— a policy which has 
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been since followed up by the Legislature conferring privileges, by way of Appendix, 
inducement, on Candidates for the profession of Attorney and Solicitor, who 2s '°‘ 7 - ■ 
shall avail themselves of these Schools of Law. Di sfc 

The Course of the First year in this department comprehends the elements of 0 f Subjects 
real and personal property, with the principles of conveyancing ; that of the and 
Second consists of an introduction to the principles and practice of Courts of Courses. 
Equity and the law of Bankruptcy ; the Third Course includes the common 
law as incident to contracts, the nature and form of remedies by civil action, 
and an outline of criminal law, theoretical and administrative, which last com- 
pletes the Curriculum of instruction required for the attainment of the Diploma 
of Elementary Law in the Queen’s University. The subjects prescribed for 
Students of the Fourth year to qualify them for the Degree of LL.B. embrace a 
more extended and detailed course of the subjects already enumerated, including 
the law of wills, powers,, evidence, and procedure. 

The Lectures are made auxiliary to the cotemporaneous studies directed, and 
are accompanied by interrogation, independent of the General Examination and 
that for Honors. Such hooks, cases, and decisions, and portions of treatises are 
pointed out for reading as are considered by the Professor most useful in eluci- 
dating a branch of learning which is scarcely furnished with hooks exclusively 
intended for instruction ; and no efforts have been spared to point out the pecu- 
liarities of the law in Ireland, whether proceeding from statutes or inherent 
diversity of practice, or to direct attention to the recent changes which have 
been introduced into the course of procedure. 

From the first opening of the College to the present time the successive classes 
have spontaneously applied themselves with assiduity and perseverance to the 
various subjects of legal instruction, and several Non-Matriculated Students 
have from time to time availed themselves of the privilege afforded by the College 
Ordinances of attending detached Courses of the Lectures on selected subjects. 

Under these circumstances, the Professor is gratified at being able to give the 
assurance that the Faculty of Law has fully realized the objects of its founders, 
and that a further extension of its public benefits would ensue upon the adoption 
by Government of the suggestion made by the same Committee of the House of 
Commons that a preference should he given to candidates for situations in the 
Civil Service, not of a purely legal nature, who could produce testimonials of 
legal attainments from those institutions— a rule which would fully accord with 
the principle laid down in a recent report of another Committee in relation to 
the Civil Service. 



Jurisprudence and Political Economy — Professor, T. E. Cliffe Leslie, ll.b. 

The subjects embraced in the Course of Lectures on Jurisprudence are 
accordin' 1, to the regulations of this College, (.1) the Elements of Jurisprudence, 
(2) CivifLaw, (3) Constitutional Law, (4) Colonial and International Law.. 

In the treatment of these subjects both tbe Historical and Philosophical 
Methods are followed in tbe Lectures of the Professor. Ihe Historical Method, 
for example, is applied in tracing the principal changes through which the laws 
of England have passed, the assignable causes of such changes, and the degree 
and manner in which, in comparison with the laws of Continental Europe, the 
laws of this kingdom have been affected by contact with the principles of Roman 
legislation. The method of Philosophical Analysis, on the.other hand, is applied 
in investigating the doctrines of the foundation and classification oi rights, the 
several parts and legitimate form, of a complete code, the relation of Scientific 
Jurisprudence to other departments of Social Philosophy, and the means ot 
improving the state of Positive Law as deducible from such considerations. 

The subjects which a Course of Lectures on Political Economy must embrace 
are fewer and more definite than those classed under the less advanced and more 
complicated Science of Jurisprudence. It is the Professor’s endeavour to illus- 
trate the principles of Economic Science by the help of those practical apphear- 
tions which will be most interesting and useful in a large commercial town. 
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APPENDIX, No. 8. 

General Class Examination at the close of the Session 1866-67. 
First Tear Students. 

The English Language. — Examiner, Professor Tonge. 

1. Prom what country did tile English language chiefly come, and from what 
other countries did it from time to time receive additions ? 

2. Give a few words derived from the language of each of these different 
countries. 

3. What are the most remarkable differences between the English and the 
languages from which it is derived, in the inflection of words, whether verbs or 
nouns? 

4. In English nouns, in what points do substantives and adjectives differ in 
inflection % Are there any exceptions, or apparent exceptions, to the general 
rule? 

5. flow many divisions of pronouns are there ? Illustrate the answer by 
examples. 

6. How do verbs form their preterites ? Give examples of the different 
modes, and mention any classes into which verbs have been divided by gram- 
marians in reference to those different modes. 

7. What is the derivation and meaning of the word Syntax ? To what does 
it relate ? 

8. What is the rule of construction in a case where the nominative case to the 
verb is a noun of multitude ? 

9. Give the three rules which Dr. Latham lays down with respect to “ the 
concord of numbers” in the case of verbs and their nominative cases, with 
examples. 

• 10. Distinguish between the uses of shall and will. 

11 . Give a list of a few of the principal auxiliary verbs, and explain the con- 
struction when they are followed by other verbs. 

12. What is meant by the succession of tenses ? Complete the sentences — 

I do this that 

I did this that 

1 will do this that 

1 have done this that 



Third Year Arts Students. 



Political Economy. — Examiner , Professor Leslie , 

1. State the four Elementary Propositions of Political Economy, as Mr- 
Senior lays them. down. 

2. What proof does he give of the fourth of those propositions? 

3. "What is the connexion between the fourth proposition and the doctrine of 
land-rent ? 

4. By what cause is the average price of agricultural produce regulated, and 
why ? 

5. By what cause is the average price of most other things regulated, 
and why ? 

6. The relative value of things produced in different countries depends not on 
their cost of production, but on supply and demand. Explain this. 

7- By a Law of Supply and Demand, some persons mean that demand 
regulates supply, and supply accords with demand, so that there is, on the 
average, just such a supply of things as consumers want most, and can pay the 
cost of : — 

(1 .) Show the truth of this law as regards things of which there is 
no monopoly. 

(2.) Show the fallacy of applying it to things strictly limited in 
supply — for example, houses for the poor in towns. 
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8 Mr. Mill says that the price of things limited in supply is the price at Appendix , 
■which demand and supply become equal. Explain his meaning. ■ 

q gb ow that in some cases of limited supply, the demand may exceed the Q eneral 
supply at the market price, so that Mr. Mill’s proposition requires qualification. ckSaEx- 
10 / Does emigration necessarily tend to equalize wages in Ireland and animation. 
America, or not, and why ? 

1 1 Suppose a country contains ten million acres of first-rate land (A) ; 
twenty million acres of middling land (B) ; and forty million acres of very poor 
land (C) 

(l.) A tithe may begin at once upon cultivating any part of A. 

(2.) As soon as it becomes necessary to cultivate any part of B, rent 
will begin over the whole of A, but not before. Why ? 

(3.) When will rent begin over B, and increase over A ? 

(4.) Show from the foregoing, that Mr. Senior’s statement, that rent 
increases faster than a tithe, is incorrect ; and that their 
relative rate of increase depends not on the increase in the 
amount of agricultural produce alone, but upon the rate at 
which its cost of production increases. 



12. Show the error of Mr. Senior’s argument, to prove that absenteeism, is 
not injurious to the labouring class in a country such as England. 

13. Explain the different tendency of taxes on raw and manufactured pro- 
duce respectively, as regards the ultimate effect upon their price. 

14. (1.) Explain the meaning of the following statements, —the mint price of 

40 lbs. of gold is £1,869 ; the mint price of an oz. of gold is 
£3 17s. 10 %d. 

(2.) Show that a great fall in the value of gold could not affect the 
above price of 40 lbs. of gold, but might reduce the price of an 
oz. of gold below £3 17-s. 10 \d. 

15. If the new gold mines had not been discovered there would, nevertheless, 
have been a change in comparative prices in different places. Why ? 

16. How have the causes which have altered comparative prices in different 
places affected the distribution and monetary results of the increase in the 
quality of the precious metals? 



Geology and Zoology. — Examiner, Professor Wyville Thompson. 

GEOLOGY. 

1. Describe, and give sketches of, the principal forms of dislocation of stratified 

2. Describe a trap dyke, and describe and explain the effect which is produced 

by a dyke upon contiguous beds. . . . . „ 

3. In what beds, and under what conditions, are mineral veins usually met 

4. Explain the occurrence of fossils in sedimentary rocks, and their employ- 
ment as a test of the relative age of beds. . 

5. What genera of the cephalopoda, the brachiopoda, the crmoidea, and the 

actinozoa, are most abundant in the mountain limestone? .. . 

6. Give the characters of the ganoid fishes, and give a sketch of them distri- 
bution in time. 



• ZOOLOGY. 

1. Give the characters of the class mammalia, and distinguish mammals 

" P Saie° : the leading characters of, two of the most marked forms of 

the edentata. , . . , . , . ... 

3. Explain the structure of the skeleton m the cheloman reptiles. . # 

4. Describe the structure and the mode of attachment of the lower jaw in the 

five vertebrate classes. _ _ _ 

5. Describe the organs of respiration in amphibia and reptiles. . 

6. Give a sketch of the relations and mode of development of the allantois. 

7. Give the essential characters of the sub-kingdoms, annplosa, ccelenterata, 
echinodermata, and protozoa. 
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Law op Property. — Examiner, Professor Molyncux. 

1. What is the defect, in point of security , of a judgment registered as 
mortgage under the 13 and 14 Vic., chap. 29, as contrasted with a deed'rf 
mortgage registered in the same office ? 

2. In what respects does the registration of deeds in Ireland, under the 
statute of Anne, operate; and how docs such registration differ in object and 
effect from the registration, or record of title underthe 28 and 29 Vic. chan so 

3. When does the statute of limitations, 3 and 4 Win. IV., he An to run in 
favour of a tenant at will ? And what important change in the law was thereby 



4. In the investigation into an abstract of title in fee, of which an estate tail 
after an estate for life forms one of the links ; what facts must be established in 
support of its validity, so far as that link in the chain of title is concerned *•> 

5. What is the meaning of the expression “ title by purchase in relation to 
the acquisition of title to land ? And how does the fact of title beiuo- acquired 
by purchase affect the process of ascertaining the heir at law upon intestacy? 

6. Give an instance of words which, in a will, constitute an estate tail but 
which have not the same operation in a deed. 

7- What is the limit within which an absolute estate in land must vest so as 
to comply with the rule against perpetuities, and how does an estate tail which 
apparently violates the rule, practically fall within that limit ? 

8. What is the operation of a lease for lives, containing a covenant for per- 
petual renewal, as recognized in courts of law and equity respectively ? And 
what is the effect of the “ Leasehold Conversion Act ” in respect of a tenure of 
that nature? And how does the statute provide against the difficulty, which 
would ordinarily ensue, in finding an adequate grantor to represent the reversion 
and an adequate representative of the original lessee, to accept the grant. ' 

9. What are the rights of the husband in relation to his wife’s real estate ? 

1 0. What is a base fee ? 

11. What was the object and effect of the statute of “ Quia Emptores ?” 

12. What was the obj ect of tlie statute k ‘ de donis condit^onal^bus, , ' otherwise 
called the statute of entails, and how has the design of its framers been frustrated ? 

13. What is a vested remainder ? 

14. What is the prominent distinction between the development of title to 
freehold and chattel property, upon the intestacy of the owner, as relates to the 
persons who legally succeed to such classes of property respectively. 

15. W hat are the statutable exceptions to the maxim, that the right of action 
for persond wrong dies with the person wronged ? 

16. What is the difference between general or pecuniary legacies and specific 
legacies ? And how is a deficient fund applied as regards those classes respec- 

17. What is the order or priority in which different classes of debts are 
payable out of personal assets ? .And how is a deficient fund administered 
among creditors standing in equal degi’ec or rank ? 

18. How does the mode of transferring the le^al interest in movables differ 
from that of chattels real ? 

19. In what instance do next of kin take 11 per capita ,” and in what u per 
stirpes ?” 

20. What are the statutable exceptions to the maxim, that rights of action 
are not assignable? And what exception to the same principle exists at com- 
mon law ? 



Equity and Bankruptcy. — Examiner, Professor Molyneux. 

1. State an instance in which Courts of Equity enforce the maxim, “ Equality 
is Equity,” when -courts of law, in analogous cases, apply a different principle? 

2. Give an instance of tacking in equity, and state the principle upon which 
that practice has been adopted by Courts of Equity. How far, in Ireland, is 
that practice affected by the Irish Registry Acts ? 

3. State an instance in which the maxim, “ equitas sequitur legem ” is applied 
by the court ? 

4. In what instance is the equitable relief against forfeiture modified by the 
ejectment acts ? 
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- -\Vliat is the relief administered by Courts of Equity in cases of partnership ? Aj ^ n ^ Xt 

til What renders an equitable mortgage, by deposit of title deeds, a hazardous ‘ 

security ? . . . General 

- What are the rights and remedies of mortgagees at law and m equity Class Ex- 

y f - p 1 V ? animation. 

X j. What are the liabilities of a trustee who invests the trust fund in trade, or 
any* other unauthorized way, with a view to render it productive ? 

9 Within what branch of equitable jurisdiction does the decision fall, that a 
renewal of a terminable lease (which is in settlement), obtained by the tenant 
for life, for his own benelit, will be decreed as a graft upon the original lease for 
the benefit of persons deriving ulterior rights under the same settlement, which 
could not have been realized but for the new lease? 

1U. Testator dies leaving the lands of Blackacre and Whiteacre, together with 
personal estate. By his will he devises Blackacre, and bequeaths specific and 
General legacies. He was largely indebted at his death, and his personal assets 
nre not sufficient to pay debts. How and in what order will his general assets 

hallow does the position of a purchaser under the Court of Chancery differ 
from that of a purchaser under the Landed Estates Court ? 

12. What is the first question to be decided by the court in a suit by vendor 
against vendee for specific performance of an alleged contract for the sale of 
land? What is the primary or interlocutory decree or order made at the hearing, 
where that question is decided with the plaintiff? And what is the final decree 
pronounced for the plaintiff or defendant, as the case maybe, in the same suit? 

13. What are the three facts necessary to justify an adjudication in bank- 
ruptcy? 

14. By what official act in the progress of the bankruptcy proceedings does 
the property of the bankrupt become vested in the assignee? 

15. What acts of the bankrupt in relation to his property, prior to the petition, 
are rendered void respectively by the adjudication, and what acts are saved from 
its operation P 



Pleading, Evidence, Wills, Powers, &o.— Examiner, Professor 
Molyneux. 

1. What are the proofs preliminary to the admission of secondary evidence of 
a lost or mislaid document? And what are the preliminary proofs where it is 
alleged that the instrument is in the possession of the opposite party ? 

2? When a written agreement has been afterwards varied by parol, what is 
the mode of proof of the agreement, as so varied ? _ 

3. In what case alone is parol evidence of intention of the testator admissible 

where there is neither a patent or latent ambiguity in the will? , 

4. In what instances are the written statements of deceased persons admissible, 
although they are not in privity with the immediate subject of litigation? 

5. To what averments in the general pleadings ought the evidence to be 
applied, where there have been pleadings in confession and avoidance ? 

6. To what extent can the tribunals of appeal from the superior courts of the 
common law take cognizance of the subjects of contest? 

7. To what respects have wills of realty, and wills of personalty, been assi- 
milated by the statute 7 Wm. IV., and 1 Viet., chap. 26? 

8. In what respect has the same statute of wills reversed the presumption 
which had previously prevailed, in case of the execution of a power by will? 

9. What provisions are contained in the same statute of wills, qualifying the 

previous law in relation to lapsed devises? t 

10. Limitation by devise of freehold after the words “ die without i issue ; what 
was the legal construction of those words before the same statute of wills l And 
what the construction when the bequest was chattel? And to what extent did 
that statute alter the law ? 

11. Will executed before the 1st of January, 1838, in the following words:— - 
“I give and demise the lands of Blackacre to A.B - . what estate was created 
in A.B. by that devise? An d what would be the effect of the same words m a 
mil executed after that day? 

12. Give an instance of a demise by implication. 
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13. What effect is given to terms technically legal used in a will? T, *1 

rule of construction universal in that particular ? ' tQe 

14. In what cases do Courts of Equity follow the rules of law in the construe 

tion of limitations in a deed, although the estates are all equitable ? And in r hr 
class of eases do they put a more liberal construction upon instruments inter vim 
so as to effectuate the intention of the parties ? 01 1 

15. What classes of limitations were introduced under the statute of uses 

which were unknown to the common law ? ’ 

16. What are the several stages of a criminal prosecution? 

17. What are the nature and effect of a motion in arrest of judo-ment? 

18. Upon what state of pedigree are the next of kin ascertained'’ 11 per stirpes” 
and when “per capita" in the distribution of personal properly of an intestate? 
i."1l9. What are the necessary proofs to support an action by indorsee of a bill 
of exchange against indorser ? 

20. In what respects do trading corporations, joint stock companies, and com- 
mon law partnerships, differ in their constitution, legal rights, and liabilities > 

21. What is the test by which it is to be ascertained whether an appointment 

under a power, is within the rules against the creation of perpetuities ? ’ 

22. Why does a lease for 1,000 years, under a power, operate to that extent 
although the donee of the power may be only tenant for life ? 

23. What is the nature of the statutable remedy provided to give effect to 
leases under powers defectively exercised ? 

24. In what instances do Courts of Equity, of their own authority give relief 
where powers of appointment have been defectively exercised? ’ 



Logic. — Examiner, Dr. M‘Cosh. 

1. What is the distinction between the Image or Phantasm of a class, and the 
Notion ot a class, say the class of plants called “ lilies” ? Is the phantasm ade- 
quate ? What is involved in the Universal Notion ? 

2. What is the precise nature of the Generalized Concrete Notion ? How is 
it distinguished from the Singular Concrete, the Abstract, and the Generalized 
Abstract? How can a Generalized Concrete Notion, say “Man,” be defined? 

*3. “A country may be overrun by an armed host, but it is only conquered 
by the establishment of fortresses. Words are the fortresses of thought.” Ex- 
plain what this means. Show that it is true, and give illustrations. 

*4. What are the subject and what the predicate in the following ? lt All 

beauty will fade;’’ “the most sublime act is to set another before thee;” “the 
eagle lost much time when he submitted to learn of the crow “ nothing is so 
easy as to object.” Put the first in the various forms of Opposition. Convert 
the whole four, and explain the nature of Conversion, and the rule which re- 
gulates it. 

*5 “ That persons may reason without language is evident from the circum- 
stance that infants reason, and yet have no language.” Put this reasoning in 
the form of a syllogism in the third figure, and reduce it to the first figure. 

*6. Prove that the minor premiss cannot he negative in the first and third 
figures. 

7. Define “ Conditional Proposition •” “Hypothetical Proposition;’ 5 “ Cate- 
gorical Reasoning “ Hypothetical Reasoning.” What is the Antecedent, and 
what the Consequent, what the major and minor premiss in the following? — 

If Logic is of any value it will procure for- us either wealth or honors ; it does 
not procure either; therefore it is of no value.” Reduce it to Categorica 
h orm, and examine the validity of the reasoning in both forms. 

8. Define “ Fallacy.” Examine the following : — 

What is no uncommon occurrence may reasonably be expected ; 

To be successful in play is no uncommon occurrence ; 

To be successful in play may be reasonably expected. 

To what head of Fallacies is it to be referred? Define that Fallacy. 

*9^ What is meant by Evidence ? What by Experimental Evidence ? What 
by Circumstantial Evidence 1 Show that this kind of Evidence admits of 
degrees, and pay involve responsibility. 

10. What is the purpose served by the Prerogative Instances of Bacon, and 
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the Canons of Induction? How may we ascertain that a Class is a Natural Appendix , 

one? . . 8 * 

1 1 . A ship started three times on a Friday and was stranded on each occasion. 

It started a hundred times on other days, and was not stranded. The sailors Q^ ar g 
conclude that the starting on the Fridays was the cause of the misfortune. amiitLn. 
"\Vhat fallacy have they committed ? Show that the Methods of Agreement 
and Difference do not entitle them to draw the inference ? 

12. What is the argument from analogy? Why are we entitled to argue 
from" analogy, when we discover an arm of a human being in the earth, that the 
other arm C must have been like it, and not entitled to .argue that because the 
earth is inhabited, therefore the moon must he inhabited? 

13 . Explain briefly, but precisely, the nature of the three Methods available 
in the construction of science. Specify the sciences to which each is applicable. 

Those seeking Honors should omit the questions marked (*), and 

answer the following instead 

HONOR QUESTIONS. 

(a) Prove (1) that O cannot be a premiss in the First Figure ; (2) that it 
cannot be the major premiss in the Second Figure; (3) that it cannot he the 
minor in the Third Figure ; (4) and that it cannot bo a premiss in the Fourth 
Figure. 

(j3) What is meant by reasoning in Comprehension ? Put the example of 
reasoning in Query 5 in the form both of Extension and Comprehension; point 
out the difference between them, and say whether we spontaneously reason, in 
Extension or Comprehension. 

(y) If you make the Abstract Notion different from the General Notion, what 
effect has this upon the logical analytic of Judgment and Reasoning? 

(3) What is the difference between the maxims or laws reached, by the gene- 
ralization of intuitions, and those reached by a gathered experience? Give 
examples. 

(t) Take the discovery of the law of gravitation (or any other law of nature) 
and show that it was reached by the joint Inductive and Deductive Method. 



Metaphysics.— Examiner, Dr. M : Cosh. 

1. How would you show, as against the materialist, that the Soul is different 
from the Body. . 

*2. What is the Inferential Theory of Sense Perception? Examine the 
validity of the inference. From what is it an inference? 

3. State briefly but precisely what seem to be our original and what our 
acquired perceptions by the Sense of Sight. 

4. Specify the most effective means of improving both the Retentiveness and 

the Readiness of Memory. _ . . . 

5. Give an analysis of Imagination. What makes it a distinct faculty ? 

6. What place has the “ Idea ” in Emotion ? What sort of ideas call forth 
emotions ? What ideas call forth feelings of the Ludicrous and Sublime? 

7. Love may he considered as an Emotion, and an act of the Will. Bring 

out clearly thq difference between the two. In which ot the aspects is Love a 
virtue? . ... 

8. What is Attention ? What influence has it on the tram of ideas ? How 
may it make actions virtuous or vicious ? 

9. Can the metaphysician prove flrst or fundamental truths ? What then 
can he do in regard to them ? In the answer mention the persons who used the 
epithets “ first” and “ fundamental,” and say what qualities they designate. 

* 10. What precisely is the Intuitive Knowledge o btained by Self -Consciousness ? 
*11. What precisely is Hume’s doctrine of Causation? What defects are 
there in it ? . . 

.12. Discuss, with historical notices, the question,, whether our perception ot 
moral good be a - Cognitive Act. of Reason or a Feeling. 

13. If our Intuitions as Native Laws are not before Consciousness, how can 
we discover them ? If they look only to singulars how can wc reach such neces- 
sary general truths as mathematical axioms ? 
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N.B.— Those seeking Honors should omit the questions marked (*) d 
answer the following instead ; — • '* “ na 

(d) “ Matter may be defined a permanent possibility of sensation.” Examine 
this definition, taking self-consciousness as witness c-f what passes in the mir ' 

C/3) What is the Berkeleian theory of Vision? What truth and what a-or 
is in it ? 

(y) What attempts have been made to reduce the Laws of Association to 
one law? What do those who attempt this make of the Law* of Resemblance— 
as when a portrait suggests the original? 

*1. According to what principle does Bacon classify the sciences? What 
place does he allot to Metaphysics and Logic ? You may offer comments on his 
views in regard to any of these topics. 

2. What, according to Hobbes, is the sole motive by which the will can be 
swayed (“ motive force of the will”) ? What objections may be taken to his 
views on this subject? Name philosophers who opposed Hobbes on this and 
other points. 

3. State and examine the doctrine of Descartes as to the way of proving the 
existence of Matter, and as to the nature of Matter. 

4. State and examine Descartes’ and Clarke’s arguments for the Divine 
existence. 

*5. What was the date of Locke’s Essay? What the occasion of its being 
written, and the aim of the work ? What subjects are discussed in Book IV? 
What is Ms definition of Knowledge ? What objection has been taken to it? * 

6. What is Locke’s definition of u Idea ” ? What is his precise doctrine as to 

the origin of our ideas ? Did he hold that nihil est in intellectu rjuod non-prim 
fuerit in sensu? What defect is there in his theory ? What addition requires 
to be made to it ? u 

7. When did Leibnitz live? State precisely his doctrine of Pre-established 
Harmony ? What truth and what error is there in it? 

*8. Name the works of Reid. What function does he allot to Common 
Sense ? Name some of his judgments of common sense relating to Contingent 
truths. Examine them by the tests of intuition. 

* 9- What are Kant’s Ideas of Pure Reason? How does he derive them ? 
What objective value does he give them ? You may offer comments. 

10. What does Virtue consist in, according to Clarke, Hutcheson, Price, and 
Bentham ? You may ofier comments. 

11. Trace briefly the rise and progress of Utilitarianism in Britain. What 
fundamental objections may be taken to it ? 

1 2. Stat e Alison and Brown’s theory of Beauty, and show wherein they agreed 
and wherein they differed. You may offer comments. 

• 13. State and examine the distinction between the Understanding and the 
Reason as drawn by Coleridge. 

N.B — Those seeking Honors should omit the questions marked (*), and 
answer the following instead : 



HONOR QUESTIONS. 

(a) State precisely Berkeley’s doctrine as to Body, and examine it. In doing 
so, mention its relation to the philosophy of Locke, and show how Reid met it. 

(p) Show what doctrines of Hume are sceptical, and how he may be met on 
these points. 

’ 00 Bring out the points of difference, and contrast between Locke and Kant. 

(o) Mention the British philosophers who have treated of the Association of 
ideas. Some have said that Association can generate new ideas. Discuss this 
question. 



English Literature. — Examiner, Professor Yonge. 

SUBJECT FOR ESSAY. 

On the English Drama, as exhibited in the works of Shakespeare, and com- 
pared with the Greek and .French theatres. 
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QUESTIONS. Appendix, 

tfo. 8 . 

1 -\Vliat are the chief divisions or classes of literature ? Mention a few (one 

or two will he sufficient) of the most eminent writers in the different depart- General 
ments in our own language, with the reigns in which they flourished, giving also Class -Ex- 
the names of their chief political contemporaries. l! : n ' 1 3 1 

2. On what period may we with the greatest reason fix as that of the com- 
mencement of modern English literature ? Explain why you select the period 
you mention, and what you know of the personal history of him whom you thus 
indicate as the real founder and parent of modern English literature. 

3. What are the chief sources from which Shakespeare has derived the plots 

of his plays ? Give an analysis of the plot, and the two leading characters of 
anv one play. , , 

4. What class of writers is Milton considered chiefly to have imitated in his 
.i Paradise Lost ” ? Give a sketch of his plot, and compare it with the plot of 
any other epic poem, pointing out its advantages and disadvantages. 

5. Dryden, whose example Pope followed, reproduced some of Chaucer’s tales. 

What may we infer from that as to their opinion of Chaucer, and in what respect 

did either of them resemble him ? > 

6. Point out some of the chief characteristics of Dryden’s translation, of Virgil, 
or of Pope’s translation of Homer, adding some observations on the success to be 
attained by any poetical translation of a poem from one language into another. 

7. Give a short sketch of Dr. Johnson’s life. Compare his principal works 
with others of a similar character undertaken in England or in other countries. 

8. What, up to the end of the last century, were the principal critical works 
in our language ? Under what circumstances were they written, and what was 
the general purport of some one of them? 



Logic. — Examiner , Dr. JPCosh. 

HONOR LOGIC. 

1. What is Kant’s definition of Logic ? What his Division? Explain them, 

and examine in a general way the Kantian view of Logic. . 

2. Show how Language limits Thought and makes it take a certain form or 

mould, and point out the advantages and disadvantages of Language considered 
in this light. . , 

3. Name distinguished Realists, and mention the age m which they lived. 

What truths and what excesses are in their doctrine ? . 

4. What forms has the supreme Regulating Principle of Reasoning assumed . 

Discuss the question whether the Dictum of Aristotle is the regulating principle 
of {ill reasoning. , _ . „ _ 

5. What is Mr. Mill’s regulating principle, and what his formula ? Examine 

6. Give an example of a syllogism in the Fourth Figure. Discuss the ques- 
tion whether the Fourth Figure is legitimate. , 

7. What reasoning falls naturally into the form of A U A? Give an example. 
Show wherein A U A of the New Analytic differs from A A A of the Common 
Logic. In what Figures is it allowable? Is Y U A allowable. Is x v ut 

8. Explain what is meant by C, : M » r au ^ S lve an exanr F e » 

designating the figure. , _ „„ , , 

9?What is meant by “Tendencies”? What by “Causes’-? What br 
‘‘Conditions” or “ Occasions" ? What by “ Effects" ? What by “Incidental 

10. tan there bo a distinction drawn between Agent and Patient? But is 
the Cause the Agent and the Effect the Patient? Is the Effect ever contem- 
poraneous with the Cause ? _ „ . J ,, 

U. Explain the precise nature, and the difference, of the two Methods—tlie 
Method of Agreement and the Method of Difference. What is the imperfection 
of the Method of Agreement ? How may the Method of Difference obviate tins . 

12. In what three ways may a law of causation admit of an explanation . 

13. Distinguish between tbe Uniformity of Nature and the law of Cause and 

D a 
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Effect. To which of these is a Miracle opposed? Is a Miracle opposed to anv 
intuitive principle ? 

14. Is a Philosophic Criterion of all truth possible? But may there he Criteria 
of certain classes of truth ? 

N.B. — Those aiming at mere fass may substitute a part or the whole of the 

following in the room of a corresponding number of the above: 

PASS QUESTIONS. 

(a). What are the Predicates of Aristotle ? Wherein did those of Porphyrv 
differ from them ? Can the distinctions involved in these Predicaolus be carried 
out? Explain and illustrate the distinction adopted by Thomson. 

(j3). “ This man, having consumption, will not live long." Put the reasoning 
involved in Categorical Porm, first in Extension, and secondly in Comprehension! 
Put it also in Hypothetical Form. In what relation do these forms stand to 
each other ? 

(y). Define “ Dilemma." Put the folio-wing in correct form, specify the parts, 
and bring out the nature of the reasoning involved : — “ If man is not a brute or 
a divinity he must be capable of making progress." 

(5). What is involved in the J oint Inductive and Deductive Method (the 
Deductive of Mill) ? Show how certain departments of science do not admit of 
being brought under the Inductive Method Proper and require the application 
of the Joint Method. 



*1. "What inquiries did Socrates set aside or discourage? What truths did 
he seek to establish ? 

2. In what relation did the Philosophy of Plato stand to that of men and 
schools that preceded him ? 

3. "What is the First Philosophy, according to Aristotle ? What does he mean 
by “Final Cause" ? "What place does Bacon give to Final Cause? 

4. Show that Locke had a Rational as well as a Sensational and Experiential 
element in his philosophy. 

5. What are Berkeley’s and Brown’s doctrines as to the eye being percipient 
of Colour and Extension ? What is Hamilton’s criticism ? 

*6. What were, the chief points dwelt on by Shaftesbury and Hutcheson ? 
What truths did they establish ? 

7 ; What is Hume’s doctrine as to mind being a Substance, and as to our 
Belief in our Personal Identity ? 

8. What are the Characteristics of the Scottish School ? Who best exemplify 
them ? Did Hume possess them ? or Brown ? 

9. _ What is Cosmothetic Idealism ? How does Hamilton examine the hypo- 
thesis involved in it ? 

*10. What is the difference between Presentative and Representative Know- 
ledge ? 

11. What are the Acts of Comparison, as unfolded by Hamilton? _ You may 
compare it with other accounts of the Relations discovered by the mind.. 

12. What is Hamilton’s doctrine of Causation, objective and subjective? 
Examine it. 

*13. What ambiguity is in the word “ Conceive,’’ audits derivatives? Some 
have employed man’s power of “ Conception," as a test of necessary truth. 
Examine it, and show what are the proper tests. 

N.B. — Those seeking Honors should omit the questions marked (*), and 
answer the following instead : — 



HONOR QUESTIONS. 

(a). Show that upon the whole there has been an advance in the account given, 
and in the arrangement and classification, of the Faculties of the Mind, from the 
days of the Pre-Socratic Schools of Greece, of Plato and Aristotle, down to the 
present time. 

(0). Name the principal English Philosophers of the 17th century. State 
briefly, but accurately, the questions discussed by them. 

(y). Give historical notices of the phrases “Common Sense” and “Moral 
Sense," of their introduction, and of the meaning attached to them. 

(5). How much did Kant allow to Hume? how mucb deny? You may offer 
comments. 
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Anatomy and Physiology . — Examiner , Dr. Redfcrn. Appendix, 

pr nT E First Year Students are required to answer questions 1, 2. 3, 4 ; Second L_‘ 

Year 1, 2, 4, 5 ; and Third and Fourth Year 3, 4, 5, 6, 7.] General 

1 State the views of Schleiden, Schwann, and Beale on the nature and action 

°^2° r describe the characters of the hone corpuscles of human adult bone, and 
contrast them with those of primary bone and. of the bones of aged, persons. 

3 Describe the characters and uses of saliva and pancreatic juice. 
i Describe the ultimate distribution of the hepatic artery in the liver. 

5 . State what varieties in the structure of the coats of veins occur in the 

^^State 1 briefly the structure and action of the following parts Graafian 

vesicle, Iieberkuhnian follicle of small intestine,— a peptic gastric gland,— 

Meibomian o-land, — sebaceous and sudoriferous gland, — duodenal gland. ^ _ 

7. What changes occur in the human eye during accommodation for the vision 
of near objects ? How may these changes be produced ? What structures of 
the eye have been proved to take no part in the accommodation, and give the 
proofs ? 



Practical Anatomy. — Examiner , JDr. Redfern. 
rjjfoxB.— In addition to making a dissection during a separate period of three 
L hour's, First Year Students are required to answer questions 1, 2, 3, 4; Second 

Year, 2, 3, 4, 5 ; and Third and Fourth Year, 4, 5, 6, 7.] 

1. Describe the tibialis posticus muscle, its attachments, course, action, and 

^^State what ligaments and muscles are attached to the radius, and at what 
parts they are connected with it. . 

3. Describe the pterygo-maxillary ligament, and the muscles which are con- 
nected with it. . . , . . 

4. Describe the peroneal arteries, their course, anastomoses, and relations. 

5 Describe the steps of a dissection which will expose the third stage of the 
subclavian artery,— mention the parts met with in their proper order, and give 
such details of their position and characters as will lead to them recognition. 

6. Trace the course, and state the origin and mode of distribution of the 

arteries and nerves of the soft and hard pelate. _ _ , » +1 

7. Describe the course, distribution, and relations of the branches ox tne 
posterior divisions of the first and second cervical nerves. 



Theory and 



Practice op Medicine. — Examiner , Dr. Cuming. 



FIRST YEAR STUDENTS. 

1. Give an account of the mode in which the softening of Pulmonary Tubercle 

l ^ 5 describe the anatomical lesions of the intestine which are found in Typhoid 
Fever. 

3. How would you treat a case of Croup ? , , , „ , ,. 0 

4. How is Hypertrophy of the Heart to be distinguished from DilatatioiW 

_ 5. Enumerate the principal forms of Dyspepsia, and give an onthne ot tlie 
indications of treatment in each. 



SECOND YEAR STUDENTS. 

1. Give an account of the formation of Pus, as it occurs in mucous mem 

branes. • 

2. mat are the conditions on which the amount of albumen in transudations 
depends? 

3. What are the microscopical characters of Tubercle ? . 

4- Give an outline of the progress and treatment of an ordinary case oi 
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&. What are the physical signs of the first stages of phthisi.? r- . . 
comparative value. 1 ' l3lve their 

6. What circumstances influence the direction in which TWuj; 
from the left side of the hearth ‘ 1 are cal71 ed 



Medical Jurisprudence. — Examiner, D r . Bodges 

1. Give a short statement of the results of M. Claude Bem.nl'. f™ ■ 

with the Curara Poison. "ernaul s Experiments 

2. How is Antimony to be detected in the substance of the tissues » 

3. What arc the symptoms of the Chronic form of poisoning a , 

4. mat are the symptoms of poisoning by Benzole ? S J Antmon rt 

in hs“iSr eral “ th ° Ai ““ C,S ' imtl ™ions required 

6. What is the treatment to be adopted in poisoning by Prussic \ c i ( l 9 

7. What is known respecting the period required for the e 

the body of the following poisons— Arsenic, Antimony, Lead, Mercury*? & ° m 

The French Language. — Examiner, Professor Meissner. 

I — Translate into English : 

Bans les temps homhriques, quandles Strangers etaient , fetes surla P W nar 
la tempfte, on les regardait comme des victimes ponies justementparlecourroM 
des dieux et on les immolait k Diane. C’etait de la superstition et de ™ 
bane. Mamtenant ll y a une autre superstition et uue antre barbarie ■ c'est 
la quarantine. ... II y a quatre ans, le cholera Stall fie* 

,t A “ e peUi ;- Je m “ rap P elIe T ,e > a ™™t «nr ce ndtae 

Benn 1 V., qm n y retournera plus, nous attendimea ilepnis huit heures du matin 
jusqu a quatre heures de I'aprSsmidi qu'on efit decide si 1’on nous reeevrait ou 

rJk n p? e ' 2 et T 3 aT<m ' k bord un ® uisse de Neufchatel. Comme sujet du 

roi de Prusse, d avait un passe-port prussien. II fallut beaucoup d’efforts et une 

crteSerlir^r^'T OT i aU r n f U de S<lntS qUe N^fth^n’etait pas a la 
n W ^ ^ , de , P lus burlesque que les precautions dont on s’avisait 

aunorter if ef r de la eo “ t# S‘ on kttres : car chacunc d’eUes pouvait 

ppoiter le cholera sous enveloppe. II nest aspersion ou fumigation qu’on 

mnlnff, f en f U • n - y a “ c ™e r aison de eroire que la terrible ihuladieait la 

momdre peur du vmaigre ou dela fumee.— J. J. Ampere. 

H. — Translate into French : 

n 3!^i° a ? swers “ Spanish ? I do. How have you finished your letter? I 
bon 9 our *° ^ su *’ y. our TC1 7 obedient servant. Will you write to the 
H™ ? . "«» \ am Spmg to write to the Englishwoman. In what season 
bt 5 6 A rdS Smg .? I . n s P nn S aild summer. Have you paid your workmen and 
w / P . m ™ e m the morning and he will pay his in the evening, 

vnn tinrSf 1 V + f e 7V h f e P ar6 els ? I will send them to you to-morrow. Have 
you spoken of the duke ? No, we have spoken of the duchess. 

* n ^' ew gland enabled me to appreciate the truth of an 
Ih 'u e a Leard made hy maTiy in tolligent Americans, that the effect of 
wLTof • 75 WlU b ® t0 c °osolidatc the country. If it were not for the common 
f + i m e war > w oo| d have been hard to realize that Boston formed part 
of the same country as Chicago, and St. Louis, and Nashville. There, as else- 
nf ^ em 1 ed to P 36 cjiief bond of union between the different states 

r V lN .°™ re i indeed, in my own observation, was the ardour for the 
war greater than in Massachusetts Edward Dicey. 

p-iwdre' 0 ^ ^ Ve tbe 3rd P ers * sin S- P res - mouvoir , tenir, battre , aller payer, 




> < rpi r. . L : — „ , ccmai, arc - 

xT 6 361133111136 °f doux, net , brave, ehanteur. 
f) horm adverbs from constant, poli, Jieureux. 
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Greek. — ■ Examiner , Professor McicDouatt. 



General 
Glass Ex- 
amination. 



FIRST YEAR STUDENTS. 

I Translate accurately and perspicuously tliese lines from the XVIXIth 

Book of the I lias : — 

ri)v o’ Lrsprjv tto\iv upfi ouw 1 arparol Haro 2 Xau>v 
T£.vyj.<n Xaprropevou SLxa ok a<piai a dvoave fiovXi), 
i]k SiaTrpuBsEiv 1 i) avdixa? 1 rravra SdaaaOatj 
KTtjaiv oor\v TrroXfiSpov km’iparov 52 ivrog iipyo i. 
o't S' ov 7 no rreiBovro, XoxV S’ 07 nQwphffvovTo. 
reix°G f sv P' a-Xoxoi re (jtiXai Kcd vfjTrut* 3 rexva 
. pvar 3 EtptGTaoTfQ," peril S’ ctvkpeg ovg 2%s yijpctg" 
o'i S’ in av. s i}px £ S’ apa aipiv 3 "Aprjg xai UaXXdg’ABtpJtj. 
apipio xpvtrsiia, xpvasia Sk upara soBijv, 0 
dptpig apiZvXu)^ • Aaol S’ vir’ o Xi£oveg lu fjoctv. 
o'i o ors Srj p "ixavov o9l atyiai Hut Xoxvgcu, 
iv 7rorapip 'o9t r apSpbg- 5 h\v rdvreoai /3oroi<nv, aB 
ev9' aoa. rot y I£ov tLXvpkvoi 11 alGom? 1 %aXic£. 
rolcri o iirsiT ivrravtvdf. Svio gkottol Haro Xativ, 
oky\uvoi Vi birirore p ijXa iSoiaro 13 xai eXiicag fioyg. 
oi 8k raxci rrpo yevovro, Svio S’ lip’ tirovro vopijeg 
rep-opevoi ovptyZr SoXov S’ ov n Trpovoijvav. 
o'i piv to. rrpoiSovTeg eireSpapov,^ wtca S’ irrara 
rapvovr ccptpi (Sowv aykXag KCil 7 rtoca xaXa 
dp yevvkiov' 11 ditov, KTtivov S' tiri p7]Xof3ortipa£‘ 
o'i o’, wg ovv ixiBovro 13 7 xoXi'v ickXaSov Trap A ftovaiv 
elpdotv 83 7rpo7rdpoiGe xaOriptvoi, avritt ty’ 'iyirtov 
fctvTsg depanroSiov* 0 pereidaQov, 30 a hpa S’ ikovto. 
crijactpevoi S’ lu&xovro p&xrjv 7 rorapoTo Trap ’ ox^ag, 

(3aXXo V S’ dXX i/Xoug xXaKtjpEaiv J i iyqeinmv. 

kv S’ "Epic, iv 8k \Lv8oipbg opiXeev • tv 0 SXoi) K r) 0 . 3i 

tiXXov fctobv ex 0V(TCt vtovrarov aXXov aovrov 33 

dXXov re9v7]u>ra, 1B icard pu9ov e'Xfcc toSouv’ 

eI pa S’ tV dpt/)' ivpoiGt SatpoLVfov u a” pan Qwrwv. 35 

ojptXevvo log rs £ojoi j3poroi i)8k p&xovro , 

vexpovg T dXXrjXcov tpvov KarareSvijibrag. 

iv S’ irlGr) vsiov paXaKrjv, rrieipav JU apovpay, 
evpetav rpiVoXov 87 7roXXoi S’ dporrjpeg iv airy 
t^tvyect Sivevovreg tXacrrpiovi 7 ivOct xal tv9a. 
ot S' 07 rare arpi^ccvreg bcoiaro Te\GOV i3 p(povpr)Q, 
roioL S' e7r£ir’ Iv x*?* 71 - Seirag pkXavog olvoio * 

Sogkzv 13 av>)p iniibv rot Sk erptyaoicov civ oypovg, 3 * 
ikptvoi veioio PaGeiriQ rkXaov LKeaOaL. 
t) Sk peXatver urn o9ev, ciprjpopkvy 49 Sk IoIkelvI 9 
XpuGiij] rrep iovoct ' ro Sy Trcpi 9<tvpa. rervcTO. 80 

H.— 1. Those students who seek a mere Pass will parse accurately- all the 
words above numbered from I to 20, giving the Attic form of each in every 
case where it differs. . .. , 

2. Candidates for Honors will derive dr decompound all the words numbered 

from 21 to 40. , . _ . . 

3. All will indicate the words in which lost letters (such as g, k, aj are 
to be restored in accordance with metre, analogy, and tradition. 

4. To the translation should be annexed either a condensed paraphrase or a 
discussion, with a view to discriminate clearly between the several figures, 

E , scenes, and employments depicted — especially in connexion with the 
, id city, but also in reference to the ploughed field. 

5. Remarks may be added upon other devices on the Shield, taking up 
either the whole or special departments. 
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I. — 1. The following lines from the Troades of Euripides will be translated 
by all who do not compete for Honors : — 

offai B’ aK\i)pofl T pta&Suv, yirb arsyaig 
ralaS’ slat, roig npiorounv E^prjfdvai 1 
arpciTOV • trbv abraig o' i) Aaiccuva 10 TvvBaplg^ 

'J3Xe vt], vofuadtlcr * aixfiaAoiTOQ^ IvoIkihq 
ti)v S’ aQXiav ri]V o’ et rig a<rop$v deAei, 

TrapecTiv, ‘E /ca/3?/v, KEiftkvrjv rrvXiuv napog, 
oaKQVa xeovaav 3 xoXXcl pat noWuiv vire p* 

$ xtufi pkv afitbi fivyjft ’A^iXXetou rcupov 
Xa0pa 13 rkdvrjKS 4 rXiyiovtog'* IXoXi/givj?, 

^poudot; 15 Bk npta/ioe «ai rkcv r)v ok tt apQkvov 
fitQi}*'* ’AnoWuiv opofiaoa 10 K aadvSpav aval, 
rd tov 6(ov te 7rapaXi7ratv 0 to t ev<ref3kg 
■va/iEi j Qiciiiag gkotiov ’A yajikjivwv Xeyoc, 
k X’, w nod evrvxovffa , t 101 * noAtg, 

learov 17 re nvpyotfi I et <re jut) dtwXecrev 7 
IlaXXdf A toe 7rat£) j}o- 0’ dv /3d6poig 1B In. 

1 . The words numbered from 1 to 8 are to be accurately parsed. 

2. The words numbered from 9 to 18 are to be derived or decompounded. 

3. The 10th, 1 1th, 12th, and 13th lines are to be written out and scanned, 
the feet being discriminated and the quantity marked over every syllable. 

II Candidates for Honors will translate perspicuously the following Ode, 

and subjoin brief annotations: — 



afttpi fioi "iXtov, w Moucra! Kaivwv tijivuiv 

$(TOV iv 5«Kpuotg tpSciv enc/cf/Beiov. 

vuv yap fikXog tig T poiav la.Kyt]aii>, 

rerpaj3a.p ovog ibg vn’ avcrjvag 

’Apy e'uov 6\6fxav rdXaiva dopictAtorog , fur’ 

eXeutov ovp&via [3pkpovrtc 'Lnnov 

Xpuff£o^aXapov evonXov iv nvXctig ’ A%a‘£ot 

ava S’ s(i6a<TEv Xewq 

TptpaSog and nkrpag GTccOeig' 

“it’, iS nenavfikvoi novwv, 
rotf ispov avaysTE luXov 
TXtatfi flioyevei Kopp !” 

Tig ovk e/3a vsaviwv, rig ob yepaibg he Bofiuv ; 

Key'd p ft kvat S’ doiSaig BoXtov tcyov drav. 
naoa 3k ykvva $pyy<3v rrpbg 7 rvAag uipfiaBij, 
nevKtj. iv uvpeiq, Zecrrbv BoXov ’Apyettuv 
Kai Aa^Bavlag drav 0e£ B&gidv 
Xaptv ct%v yet ctfiBporonioXtp, 

KXworo'ig a dfujujdoXoig Xivoiotv, are vewg cnc atpog 

KsXaivov, 'depavet te Aciiv Ic re 

ddneda tpovia narpiSt HaXXdSog Bkaav Qecig. 

kni Sk novy Kai %flp$ 

viiKTEpov kiri Kvkipag napfjVi 

Ai[3vg 8k Xwrbg ektotcel 

Qpvyi a te fikXea, napdkvot 8" 

akpiov ctvd icporov nodtiv 

(3odv EfiEXirov ev^pav, iv 86fj.oig Bk Trafi^akg akXag 
Trvpbg fj.k\aivav alyXav a7reouoK£ Kanvtp. 
kydj Bk tuv dpeartpav tot &fi(f>i fieXaQpct napQkvov 
Acoc Kopav ifXE\7r6fiav ^opotat, (potvia o' ava 
nrbXiv f3od xareT^e Ilepyd/i&tv edpag * <pL\a Bk (Bpstpij 
TrexXotct xepi6/3fiXXe fiarol x&pag E7rroi]fikvag. 

Xox°G S’ i^kpaXX’ u Aprj Kopag epya TlaXAdBog , 
enpayai S 1 a/x^it/3w/xtoi $pvywv tv te BEUvioig 
Kaparofiog iprjftia veav mv ark^avov etbepov 
"EXAuBl Kovporpdtpcp $pvy Siv 8k xarptot nkvQr]. 



[(rrp. 



[avrttrrp. 
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SECOND YEAR STUDENTS. Appendix. 

-Vo. S. 

J. All will translate perspicuously these lines from tlio VHth Book of the General 

Class Be- 

„ , „ , amiuation 

Xpvastoi S apa Kowpoi fcvc/Mjrwi'- 1 nirt / Qwfi&v 
fffratrav atOopivag* Saioag fiara x^palv exovteq, 

(j) aivovreg vv Krag Kara Sui/iara SaiTVfiovsccLv. 3 
■jrevTrjKOvra Se cl S/xoiai /card O&jia yvvaiKeg — 
at fiiv dXerpsvovm- 2 [ivXyg* eiri fj,r}Xonra i3 tcapnrov, 
a't S’ itTTOvg v<j>aov<n teat fjXaKara 31 arpwtpSiaiv 3 
i'lfxsvai , oia re"* tjivXXa fiaKsSvrjQ aiyslpoio • 
miptoazaiv* 0 o' oQovsoiv 1 d7roXEi'j3frai vypbv tXaiov. 

OGGOV «J»a{jJK£C nTEQL TTClVTUiV 'iSpiEQ UvSpUV 
vrja Qorjv svi n rovrtp iXavvEyEV,* 1 dig St J ywcutccg 
Icrrov rexvrjcrcrat' 10 7rspt yap arpioL 1 1 Swkev ’AiUjvy 
tpya T ETr'icra<r9ai nrEpiKuXXsa k at xpivag laOXdg. 

2k to<j9ev S’ aiiXyg opxarog^ dy%i Qvpacov 
rerpayvoc’- 8 ir ept o’ (ptcog iMjXarai 1 * dfifporkpujdEV. 
tv9a oh SkvSpza [lanpd nrstpincaa iv 13 OaXsOovra, 
byxvat teal poiai Kai /xrjXkai uyXaompnroi 
ovk sat rs yXvtcepai teal tXalai TijXsBdovaai. 

TCltj)V li OV 7T0TE tCapITOQ dltoXXvrai oil S’ CnroXuTTH 
XELfiarog oiiSh OkpEvg 15 hnrETijaiog' 10 dXXa fiaX’ aiel 
Zetjjvpii] irvElovaa rd fihv tpvEi aXXa Sh nrkaau. 
ev9a oe oi nroXv^orpvg aXaij) eppiZairai, 10 
rijg srspy fthv 9 EtXonrsSav' 0 Xsvptp tvi x&pty 
rkpaera l 17 rjtXup, irspy S’ apa re rpvydovaiv, 21 
dXXy oh rpavtovai ' ls nrapoiOe Se t afufiaKeg elaiv 
dvQog dtpuiaai, s'repai o’ vnronr sptcd^ovmv.^ 
hv9a Se Koafirjral nrpaaiai nrapd veiarov 1 ^ opxov 
nr avrolai n rEtpvacnV' 0 enrrjETavbv 3 - yavdovaai. 
tv Sh Svco tcpijvai — Yj /dv r dva Kfjirov anravra 
GKiSvarai , ?} 5’ krhpoj9ev vnr aiiXyg oiiSov iqaiv 
nrpbg Sofwv vijnjXov, tfflgi/ vSpEvovro nroXiTai 

And Candidates for Honors will translate likewise tliese lines from Book 
YIIL 

ovSk HoaetSatova ykXuig XIggeto S’ aid 
"H0gciotov icXvroepybv otooq Xiaetev" Apya, 
izai fitv (jHovfirrag enrea nrrspotvra irpooriuSa. 

“Xvaov ■ iyo) Sk to i abrov vniuxofiat , dig ab keXsveic, 
ritretv aim/ja nr dvr a fitr d9avdT0iai deotfftv.” 
rbv S’ aiire nrporrhtnre v-spixXiiTug ’Afttpiyvijeig' 

“ /xri fie, TlioakiSaov yaiqaxsl raura keXeve’ , 

SeiXai roi SelXwv ye ml hyyvai iyyvdtaBai. 
nriog dv lytb ere ohotfu [ter d9avu.TOi.ai Qsoimv, 
e’L icev "AprjQ o"xpiTO ,\peoc Kai oeafibv dXvZag-" 
rbv S’ avTt nrpoa&Enre UooEiSdoiv E^o<r^%0wl/ , 

! il nrtp yap kev "Aprjg xpsTog vnr aXv%ag 
• oixyrai (ptvytov, avrog toi t yuj tclSe rtaoj.” 

rbv S’ t)nEi^Er tnrEira n reptKXvTbg ’ AfiQiyvriziQ’ 

“ oba ear’ ovSh eolke teov tnrog dpvriaaa9au n 
(x>g E’nrdjv Stafibv avir] [xevog "HtpaiaroLO. 

H — 1 . Those who seek a mere Pass will parse accurately the words above 
numbered from 1 to 20, giving the Attic form, of each whenever it differs. 

2. Competitors for Honors will derive or decompound the words above 
numbered from 21 to 32. 

3. All will indicate the words in which lost letters (such as F, <r, k, X) are to be 
restored in accordance with metre, analogy, and tradition. 

4. All will try to elucidate (a) the position of the gardens, and (b) the uses 
made of the two water springs. 

5. Competitors for Honors will criticise as well as interpret the second 
extract — if not also the first — and suggest any corrections of the text which, 
may seem necessary or desirable. 



Odysseia : — 
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President 

the Prometheus Vincius of 



<TKeif/ai 6 , ti'iv pi) roTg ipoTg 7Ttta8tjg Xuyoig, 

aloe (T£ YfipdlV Kai KUKtOV TpiKVpia 0 
f TTfic* a<j)VKTQQ> irpCbra piv ycin bicoid a? 

Qapayya fipovry Kai Kfpavvig <‘i \oyi 
Tlarr'ip mrapd^ei rjjvde icai Kpvy fit os flag 
to oi iv, 7rtrpcua o’ CLveakq* <T£ fiacrrami. 
paicpbv ok prjKog iKTeXevrrjirag xpdvov 
aipoppav 0 ij^sig tg cpdog’ At og Sb cot 
■KTpvbq kvuiv, Sa<jiULviig 10 aierog, Xd/3pwg 
diapraprjGU 12 truipaTOg ply a paKOQ, 

&k\t}toq tp-nwv SairdXshg 19 navijptpog, 

K£\cUV<>j3p<DTOV x 4 o’ tJTrap £K0oiv{]<T£Tai, 
roiovC£ payday rsppa prj ri 7rpooS6Ka, 1G 
7rplv av Qe&v rig oiaSovog rdiv ctwv ttovuiv 
jtavy Qs\r}(rg t eig uvavyjjrov poXeiv 
' AlSjjv KV£<paiai 6 r uptpi T aprdpov (dadij. 

II — 1 . Give the laws of the metre here exemplified. 

2. Scan the 3rd, 21st, and 17th lines, discriminating the feet, and marking 
the quantity over every syllable. In connexion with the 17th line state how a 
short vowel before initial p is treated in iambic and also in epic verses. 

3. Derive or decompound every word to which a number is affixed in the 
extract. 

4. Comment critically on some clauses, the reading or the interpretation of 
which may be doubtful. 



50 Appendix to Report oj the 

I Translate perspicuously these lines from 

Aeschylus : — 

\eywv toaca ttoWu Kai parr/v 1 kpeZv' 
rsyy£i yap oiiviv oiidk paKQdaad 3 neap 
AtraZg' occkvu )v ok oroptov 3 dig vs o%vyi)g 
ttuiXoq j3id%£t Kai irpbg i/viag pdysi. 
drug Gfpoopvvu 1 y' aaQsvsl ootpierpan. 
auQaoia . 5 yap ro t 5 (ppovovvTi p>) koAuiq 
avri ) raQ’ avn) v oiivtvbg peiov oQkvei. 



m — Translate the following sentences (from Goldsmith) in Attic prose, and 
accentuate your version throughout : — 

The right of capital punishment is obvious in eases of murder ; as it is the 
duty of all, from the law of self-defence, to cut off that man who has shown a 
disregard for the life of another. Against such, all nature rises in arms. But 
it is not so against him who steals my property. Natural law gives me no right 
to. take away his life, as by that the horse he steals is as much his property as 
name. If then I have any right, it must be from a compact made between us, 
that he who deprives the other of his horse shall die. But this is a false com- 
pact ; because no man has a right to barter his life, any more than to take it 
away, as.it is not his own. And besides, the compact is inadequate, and would 
be set aside even in a court of modem equity, as imposing a great penalty for a 
trifling inconvenience, since it is far better that two men should live than one 
man should ride. 



THIRD YEAR STUDEMTS. 

I.— Translate perspicuously, and in a good English style, the following 
excerpts from the Xth Book of the Politeia of Platon : — 



. y,° P'fi Kn ^ £ X°h Evnv tv Tciig obctiaLQ t,vp<j>opatg teal 7TS7rHvriK6g rail oanovcaLKOi 

a.7ro vpa< t a i ueavug koi d.7T07rXj] trdf/vai, ipvasi bv roiourov olov rovnov kmQvptiv, tovt 
toTLTb wo twv xmr,t&v TtipjXdpsvov Kai X atpov. to K 6v<m (5'iXnarov imuiv, Ute 
..yx iKflvwg 7r£iraiC£vpsvov X6yip ovtik t0«, dvlrjai rr)v (bi>XaKr/v rail Opt] vdiSovg rdvrov, 
re a * orpia iradi} Qsuipoyv Kai £avTip ovokv alcrvpbv uv, d aXXog avi/p dya&bg tpamcuv 
£ vai aKaipatg TctvQu, tovtov braiveiv Kai kXeslv • aXX’ hctlvo K£pdaiv£iv ijytirai, t>)v 
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ijCOVijV, K al OVK av dk'iairo avrpg areppQpyai Kara^povpcrag ciAou rov rroLpfiarog. -Appendix, 
XoyiZeeQai yap, olfiai, bXLyoig net fikrtany on diroXafSt/v ava-yKtj dirb riov aXXorpiiov ^ >0 ‘ S- 
fjj rd oiKtici’ Bpetpavnt yap iv Ikeivoiq lay^npov rb f-A zhvov oil pcfciov iv roig nvrov /-<. i 
■z.Weoi KO.Thx^ v '\ “ aXpOkcTTara," ttyp. “ dfi’ ohv oh\ 6 ahrog X6 yog eat irepi rov Class'Ex- 
vtXoiov, t> ri av avrng alaybyoio yeXuro-OLuv, pv iv fiifipaei KwpipdiKij r\ leal ISia dicoviov animation. 
c^acoa xf l 9V£ Ka } W ravrbv iraiwv ^ o ire o iv rolg iXeoig ; 8 yap np X 6y<p ah 

KariiXtg iv aavrip fiovXofiivov yeXwroiroitlv, (/>o}3ovpeiwg oo%av (3wp.oXoxlag, rob' av 
civirjQ, k ai kel veavLKbv iroipaag tXaOeg iroWdiug iv toiq obceioig i&vex&eig, wars 
MfiipeoTfOibg yevsoOai.’’ “icai paXa," ^ t<pp. “ ml irepi cuppooiaiwv dp icai Ovpov mi 
irepi Tuvnov tu>v ividvfiJjTiKuv re icai Xvirppwv mi pSkwv iv rij ifruxy, 3. dp (papev 
ir&try 7 rpat,tL iifiiv JhreoQai, dpXov on roiaura pfiag p iroipruci} fitfipaig ipy't&rat. 

Tpfosi yap ravra dpcovaa, dkov avpiEiv, ml apyovra ppiv Kadlorpm, ciov' dnytadai 
avru, "tva fteXriovg re mi evoatpovkarepoi avri xupoviov icai ddXnorkpojv yiyviofuda.” 
oAc iyia dXXwg (pcivai H d’ of. . . . . tl pfiiig ye, einvaevoi Xoyov tiirelv p irodg 
iiCOV'iV TTOipTLKj) Kai l) pifip<ng,wg yap ayrfjv elvai iv ttoAei tvvaf.iovf.ikvp. urpevoi'civ 
Knrabexoif^da, wg tvvtafxkv ye i)fuv avroig KpXovfievaig vir’ avrpg. d\Xd y an rb Satcovv 
u\r)tJlg ou\ oaiov irpooidavui. p yap , Si tpiXel ov KpXei vir aurpg ml av. ml ficiXicra 
orav St 'Ofipoov Qewppg avrpv,”^ “ iroXv yc.” “ ovkovv Sinaia itrriv ovrw Kanevat 
a-oXoypaafikvp p iv fxkXsi p tivl tiXXy fieTpuy,” “ irdvv fikv ovv ll doi[iev ok ye iron 
dv Kai ra7g irpoardraig ahrpg, oaoi fiif iroipriKoi 0 iXoiroiprai 8e, avev fierpov Xoyov 
v: rb alnpg threw, big ov fiuvov pdtla aXXa mi ovptXifxp irpbg rag iroXireiag ml rov 
j}iov t'ov dvdpibirivov tan. Kai ebfievwg aKovaofieQa • Kfpoavavfuv yap iron, idv fip 
povov i/deia tjtavy &X\A mi (btpeXfftp.” ‘ ‘ ttuiq S' ov fieXXopti'," tipp , “ Kepoatveiv “ el 
ce ye fip, (J 0tXf iraipe ! oig i rep ol 7ror£ rov ipaaOevreg, idv pypcuvrai p) thtpeXipov 
tlvai tqv ipwra, (3 tq. fiiv ofiwg dk direxovrai , ml pfieTg ovrw, Sid rov iyytyovora fikv 
iootra rpg roiavrpg iroipaewg virb rpg rwv mXwv ttoXlthwv rpofypg, evvot piv ivdt^ 6~ 
fit9a ipavijvai avrpv wg fieXTiirrpv Kai ('iXpGtardrpv, ewg S' av ftp o'ia r y drroXoyp- 
rraoda t, aKpnaanpeQ’ iir(f.dovTeg ppiv avroig ravrpv rpv inipdpv /cat rovrov rov Xoyov 
ov tXkyopev, evXafiovfievot ttuXiv ipmrrtiv eig rbv iraidiKov re /cat rov rwv xoXXd/v 
eaura. aicdavapeQa S’ ohv <wg oh (nrovdaareov iir't ry roiavry iroipaei wf dXpQelag re 
dicTopkvy Kai cnrovdaitf., aXX’ evXafiprkov avrpv rip aKpowfievcp, irepi rpg Iv avnp 
iroXiTsiag dedton, ml vofuarka It irep elppm/iev irepi TroLpoewg.” 

II In very brief notes yon may elucidate any elliptical or barsb. construc- 

tions and sucli idioms as you consider most remarkable. 

III. — Trace succinctly the lines of discussion pursued in this book, noting 
liow one glides into another, and commenting upon the treatment of the 
Pamphylian myth at the close. 



Latin. — Examiner , Professor Nesbitt. 



FIEST YEAR STUDENTS. 

Translate : 

1. Perventum inde ad frequentem cuttoribus alium, ut inter montanos, 
populum. ibi non bello aperto sed suis artibus, fraude et insidiis, est prope 
circ.unwentus. rnagno natu principes castellorum oratores ad Poenum veniunt, 
alienis malis, ntili exemplo, doctos memorantes amicitiam malle quam vim 
experiri Poenorum ; itaque obedienter imperata facturos: commeatum itiner- 
isque duces et ad fidem promissorum obsides acciperet. Hannibal nec temere 
credendum nec aspernandmn ratus, ne repudiati aperte hostes fierent benigne 
cum respondisset, obsidibus quos dabant acceptis et commeatu, quem in yiam 
ipsi detulerant, usus, nequaaquam ut inter pacatos. eomposito agmine duces 
eorum sequitur. primum agmen elephanti et equites erant, ipse post cum 
robore peditum circumspectans sollicitusque omnia incedebat. ubi in angusti- 
orem viam et parte altera subiectam iugo insuper immincnti ventum est undique 
ex insidiis barbari afronte ab tergo coorti comminus eminus petunt, saxa ingentia 
in agmen devolvunt. maxima ab tergo vis hominum urgebat. in^ eos versa 
peditum acies baud dubium fecit, quin, nisi firmata extrema agminis fuissent, 
aigens in eo galtu. accipienda clades fuerit. _ tunc quoque ad extremum pericull 
nc prope perniciem ventum est. — Livy, xxi. 34. 
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2. Quos quisle mego. si ullo modo fieri piwsit, non tam nleisei stndeo mnn 
sanare sibi ipsos, plaeararei puiihcao, noqne, id quare fieri non posit, si me andi 
volent mtelligo. Bxponam emm vqbis, Quirites. ex quibus eoneribus hominum 
istae copiae comparentur : delude singulis mediemam cons'ilii atque oratioui- 
meae, si quam potero, adferam. TJnum genus est eorum, qui magno in awe 
alieno maiores etiam possessiones babent, quorum amoro addneti dissolvi nnilo 
modo possunt. Horum homimim species est honestissima : sunt enim locupletes • 
voluntas vero et causa impudentissima. Tu agris, tu aedificiis, tu areento tn 
familia, tu rebus omnibus ornatus et copiosus sis ct dubites de poWsione 
detrahere, acquirere ad fidem? Quid enim exspectas? bellnm? Quid ereo? 
in vastatione omnium tuas possessiones sacrosanctas futuras putas ? An tabulas 
novas ? Errant qui istas a Catilina exspeetant : moo beneticio tfbulae nova* 
proferentur, verum auetionariae. Neque enim isti, qui possessiones habent alia 
ratione ulla salvi esse possunt. Quod si matuvius faeere voluissent neque, id 
quod stultissimumest, eertare cum usuris fruetibus praediorum, et loeupletioribus 
bis et melioribus civibus uteremur. — Cicero, In Cat. ii. 8. 

0) Give the principal tenses of tbe folio-mug verbs i—circumventus. mile 
ratus, coortp, vldsd, dissolvi. ’ 1 

(b) Explain the constructions drcumspectans sollidtusque omnia in tbe first 
and sanare sibi ipsos in tbe second extract. 

(e) Dodos memorantes . . . acciperet change to tbe oratio directa. 

(d) Give tbe pbrase opposed to ass aliennm. What do you understand by 
tabulae novae, and what by tabulae auetionariae ? To mi at measure does Cicero 
refer under tbe latter designation ? Give historical instances of tbe application 
of tbe former. 

Translate into Latin : 

1. When thanks bad been given to us by tbe senate, and that report had 
spread through tbe city, a sudden rush of the population is made to tbe senate- 
house. 

2. He himself mean-while determined to wait in Gaul until be bad assi-med 
the quarters of tbe legions, and fortified the winter camp. 

3. I will cheerfully undergo tbe greatest storm of unpopularity, provided 
that this danger be averted from my country. 

Translate into Latin : 

Aristides, while in exile, proved that not be, but those who banished him, 
were tbe enemies of tbe state ; for when lie ascertained that the Persian fleet 
was so large that the Greeks could not escape, he went over to Salamis, and 
reported the fact, in order that they might act to more advantage. This, how- 
ever, be would never have done, bad he thought more of the enmity of Tliemis- 
tocles than of the safety of liis country. The Athenians would not permit 
the increase of the Spartan interest, nor the Spartans that of tbe Athenians; 
but, probably, bad they known that Philip of Macedon was plotting against 
their liberties, they would not have suffered his power to increase, but would 
have combined tbeir forces and taken the field against their common enemy. 



HONORS. 

Translate, adding brief notes when you think it necessary : 

1. At, si quos baud ulla viros vigilantia fugit, 

Ante locum similem exquirunt, ubi prima paretur 
Arboribus seges et quo mox digesta feratur, 
Mutatam ignorent subito ne semina matrern. 

Quin etiam coeli regionem in cortice signant, 

TJt, quo quaeque modo steterit, qua parte calores 
Austrinos tulerit, quae terga obverterit axl, 
Restituant : adeo in teneris consuescere rnultum est. 
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Collibus an piano melius sit ponere vitem, 

Quaere prius. Si pinguis agros metabere campi, 

Densa sere : in den so non segnior ubere Bacchus ; 

Sin tumulis acclive solum collesque supinos, 

Indulge ordinibus ; nec secius omnis, in unguem 
Arboribus positis, secto via limite quadret. 

Ut saepe ingenti bello quum longa cohortes 
Explicuit legio, et campo stetit agmen aperto, 

Directaeque acies, ac late tluctuat omnis 
Aere renidenti tcllus, necdum borrida miscent 
Proelia, sed dubius mecliis Mars errat in armis : 

Omnia sint paribus rmmeris dimensa viarum, 

Non aniinum modo uti paseat prospectus, inanem, 

Sed quia non alitor vires dabit omnibus aequas 
Terra, neque in vacuum, poterunt sc extendere rami. 

Y irgil, Georg. II. 265-287. 

2. Ae. Si satis iam debaecliatus es, leno audi si uis nunciam. 

Sa. Egon debacchatus sum autem an tu in me? Ae. Mitte ista atque 
ad real redL 

Sa. Quamrem? quo red earn? Ae. Iamneme uis dicere id quod ad te attinet ? 
Sa. Cupio, aequi modo aliquid. Ae. Yah, leno iniqua menonuolt loqui. 
Sa. Leno sum, pernicies communis, fatcor, adulescentium. 

Periurus, pestis : tamen tibi a me nullast orta iniuria. 

Ae. Nam bercle etiam hoc restat. Sa. Illuc quaeso redi, quo coepisti, 
Aescbine. 

Ae. Minis uiginti tu illam emisfci? Sa. Loqueris. Ae. Tib t uortat male. 
Argenti tantum dabitur. Sa. Quid ? si ego tibi illam nolo uendere. 
Coges me? Ae. Minume. Sa. Namque id metui. Ae. Neque 
uendundam censeo. 

Quae liberast : nam ego liberali illam adsero causa manu. 

Nunc uide utrum uis : argentum accipere au causarn. meditari tuam. 
Delibera hoc, dum ego redeo, leno. Sa. Pro supreme Iuppiter, 
Minume miror qui inaanire occipiunt ex iniuria. 

Donio me eripuit, uerberauit: me inuito abduxit meam: 

Homini misoro plus (piiugentos coluphos infregit mibi. 

Ob uialefncta linec tauticlem einptam postulafc sibi tradier. 

Verum enim quando bene promeruit, fiat : suom ius postnlat. 

Age iam cupio, modo si argentum reddat. sed ego hoc hariolor : 

Ybi me dixero dare tanti, testis faeiet ilico, 

Yendidisse me, de avgento somnium : “mox: eras redi.” 

Id quoque possum ferre, modo si reddat, quamquam iniuriumst. 
Verum cogito id quod res est: quaudo eum quaestum occeperis, 
Accipiunda et mussitanda iniuria adulescentiumst. 

Sed nemo dabit : frustra egomet mecum lias rationes puto. 

Terence, Adelphi II., i. 30-54. 

Sean and ictuate the four first lines. Classify the principal metrical licences 
in the Latin comic poets. 

3. Explain the following expressions: — Alii chncy.lum patres quer f admit ; 
mudo quid de&ignuvit ; feres infortunium ; e re nata melius fieri baud potu.it ; qui 
ulicui rei est ; is quamobrem hue veneram; ut captus servolorum est ; me indicente ; 

' primus obnuntio. 

4. Translate into Latin elegiac verse : 

In all my wanderings round this world of care, 

In all my griefs— and God has given my share — 

I still had hopes my latest hours to crown, 

Amidst these humble bow’rs to lay me down ; 

To husband out life’s taper at the close, 

And keep the flame from wasting by repose : 

I' still had hopes, for pride attends us still, 

Amidst the swains to show my book-learn’d skill, 

Around my fire an evening group to draw, 

And tell of all I felt and all I saw ; 
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And, as a. hare whom hounds and horns pursue 
Pants to the place from whence at first she flew 
I still had hopes, my long vexations past, 
liere to return— and die at home at last. 



SECOND YEAH STUDENTS. 

Translate : 

Qui, lie tuberibus propriis offendat amicum, 

Postulat. ignoscet verrueis illius : aequum est 
Peccatis veniam poscentum reddere rursus. 

Denique. quatenus excidi penitus vitium irae, 

Cetera item nequeunt stultis haerentia, cur non 
Ponderibus modulisque suis ratio utitur, ac res 
Ut quaeque est, ita suppliciis delicta coercet ? 

Si quis eum servum, patinam qui tollere iussus 
Semesos pisces tepidumque ligurrierit ius, 

In cruce suffigat : Labeone insanior inter 
Sanos dicatur. Quanto hoc furiosius atqne 
Maius peccatum est : Paulum deliquit, amicus • 

Quod nisi concedas, habcare insuavis : acerbus 
Odisti et fugis ut Rnsonein debitor aeris, 

Qui nisi, cum tristes misero venere Calendae. 

Mercedem aut nummos unde unde extricat, amaras 
Porrecto iugulo historias captivus ut audit. 

Hok., Sat., i. 3, 73-89. 

Diog. “ Si pranderet olus patienter, regibus uti 
Nollet Aristippus.” Anisx. “ Si sciretregibus uti, 

Eastidiret olus, qui me notat.” Utrius horum 
Verba probes et facta, doce, vel iunior audi, 

Cur sit Aristippi potior sententia. jSTamque 
Mordacem Cynicum sic eludebat, ut aiunt : 

“ Scurror ego ipse mihi, populo tu : rectius hoc et 
Splendidius multo est. Equus ut me portet, alat rex, 

Officium facio ; tu poscis vilia rerum, 

Dante minor, quam vis fers te nullius egentem.” 

Ornnis Aristippum deeuit color et status et res, 

Tentantem niaiora, fere praesentibus aequum. 

Contra, qucm. duplici panno patientia velat, 

Mirabor, vitae via si couversa decebit. 

Alter purpureum non exspectabit amictum, 

Quidlibet indutus celleberrima per loca vadet, 

Personamqiie feret non inconcinnus utramque: 

Alter Mileti textam cane peius et angui 
Vitabit chlamyden, morietur frigore, oi non 
Retuleris pannum. Refer et sine vivat ineptus ! 

Hon,., Epist., i. 17, 13-32. 

(a) ' Give the principal tenses of the following verbs : — ignoscet , excidi, semesos , 
ligurnent , porrecto , pranderet , suffigat, eludebat. 

(/3) Explain the allusions in Labeone insanior ; in historias audit; and in 
auphci panno patientia velat. 

(y) Relate what you know of the lives of the two philosophers mentioned in 
the second extract. 

Translate into Latin the following sentences : 

}• By command of Domitius the people of Marseilles dismiss their fleet ; they 
seize upon merchant ships and bring them into the harbour : they devote to 
public use whatever corn was found : the rest of the merchandise and supplies 
they reserve for the blockade of the city. 

2. At one time I consider what to say, at another time I say it : which two 
things most men, relying on their ability, do at the same time ; but assuredly 
those. very persons. would speak considerably better, if they chose for themselves 
one time for thinking, another for speaking. 
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3. The Helvetii set all their towns on fire, about twelve in number, and burnt Appendix, 
fill their corn, except what they intended to carry with them, in order that, A r o. s. 
the hope of a return having been taken away, they might be better prepared to n — 7 
encounter all dangers. ClnssEx- 

Translate into Latin amiuation. 

The Senate, however, exulted in the advance it had made, and believed that 
its path now lay open before it, and that its mortal enemy must soon fall into 
its hands. C’tesar, oil his part, in the midst of the most overwhelming cares and 
perils of war, kept his eye intently fixed on the progress of affairs m the city 
and saw that his only hope now lay in the errors of his antagonists. His term 
of government was approaching its close, whilst his opponents were eager to 
have it cut short at once. At the moment of its expiration, as soon as he should 
become once more a private citizen, denuded of office and employment, charges, 
of malversation would be preferred. 

I.— Translate : 

1. C. Gracchi frumentaria niagna largitio : exhauriebat igitur aerarium: 
modica M. Octavii et rei publicae tolerabilis et plebi necessaria : ergo et civibus 
et rei publicae salutaris. In primis autem videndum erit ei, qui rem publicanr 
administrabit. ut suum quisque teneat neque de bonis privatoruni publice 
deminutio fiat. Perniciose enim Philippus in tribunatu, quum legem agrariam 
ferret, quam tamen antiquari facile passus est et in eo vehementer se moderatum 
praebuit, sed quum in agendo multa populariter turn illud male, “non esse in 
civitate duo nnlia hominum qui rem haberent.” Capitalis oratio est, ad aequa • 
tionetn bonornm pertinens, qua peste quae potest esse maior? TIanc enim ob 
causam maxime, ut sua tenerentur, res publicae civitatesque constitutae sunt. 

Nam, etsi duce natura congregabantur homines, tamen spe custodiae reruni 
Buavum urbimn praesidia quaerebant. Danda etiani opera est ne, quod apud 
maiores nostros saepe fiebat propter aerarii tenuitatem adsiduitatemquebellorum, 
tributum sit conferendum, idque ne eveniat multo ante erit providendum. Sin 
quae nccessitas huius muneris alicui rei publicae obvenerit — malo enim alii quaui 
nostrae ominari, neque tamen do nostra, sed de omni re publica disputo, — 
danda erit opera ut omne.s intelligant, si salvi esse velint, necessitati esse paren- 
dum.— Ciceiio, de Ojjiciis, ii. 2i. 

2. Nondum centum et decern anni sunt, quum de peeuniis repetundis a L. 

Pisone lata lex est, nulla aiitea quum fuisset. At vero postea tot leges et prox- 
imae quaeque iluriores, tot rei, tot rlamnati, tan turn Itallcum bellum propter 
iudiciorum metum excitatum, tanta sublatis legibus et iudiciis expilatio divep- 
tioque sociorum, ut imbecillitate aliorum, non nostra virtute valeamus — Ibid. 

(a) Explain the term antique ; give the force of tamen in the phrase neque 
tamen ds nostra ; and point out the peculiarity in the expression, proximae quae- 
que durinres. 

(b) Mention, with elates, the provisions of the various laws referred to. 

(c) What event put an end to the trihuta at Rome ? The Mithridatic war 
was followed by a further remission of taxation ? 

(d) Explain the allusions in Itulicum helium propter judiciorum metum excita- 
tum, and in sublatis lecfibus etjudiciis. 

II. — Translate : 

Nihil est profecto stultius neque stolidius 
Neque mendaeilocum neque adeo arg’utum magis 
Neque eonfidentiloquius neque periurius 
Quam urbani adsidui dues, quos scurras uocant. 

Atque egomet me adeo cum lllis una ibidem traho : 

Qui illorum uerbis falsis acceptor fui, 

Qui omnia se simulant scire neque quicquam sciunt. 

Quod quisque in anirao hahet aut habiturust, sciunt : 

Sciunt quid in aurem rex reginae dixerit : 

Sciunt quod Iuno fabulatast cum Ioue : 

Quae neque fuerunt neque sunt, tamen illi sciunt. 

Falsone an uero laudent, culpent quern uelint, 

Non llocci faciunt, dum illut quod lubeat sciant. 

Omnes mortales hunc aiebant Calliclem 
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Iudignum ciuitatc ae se.se uiuere, 

Bonis qui hune adulescentem euortisset suis. 

Ego de eorum uerbis famigeratoram inseiens 
Prosului amicum castigatum innoxium. 

Quod si exquiratur usque ab stirpe auctoritas, 

Ynde quid auditum dieant : nisi id adpareat, 

Famigeratori res sit cum damno et malo : 

Hoc ita si fiat, puplico fiat bono. 

Pauci sint faxirn qui sciant quod nesciunt, 

Occlusioremque habeant stuftiloquentiam. 

Plautus, Trinum ., i. 2, 199-222. 

Explain the folio-wing expressions : 

Multas res si?nitu in meo corde vorso — 

Ab re consulit — 

Ibi ilia pendentem ferit — 

Tuas res tibi habeto — 

Sarta tecta tua praecepta usque habui — 

Ilium tibi ferentarium esse amicum inventum intelligo 

Sine sacris hereditas. 

HI. — Translate into Latin lyric verse : 

When the British warrior queen, 

Bleeding from the Koman rods, 

Sought, with an indignant mien, 

. Counsel of her country’s gods. 

Sage beneath the spreading oak 
Sat the Druid, hoary chief ; 

Every burning word he spoke 
Full of rage and full of grief. 

“ Princess! if our aged eyes 

Weep upon thy matchless wrongs, 

’Tis because resentment ties 
All the terrors of our tongues. 

“ Iiome shall perish — write that word 
In the blood that she has spilt ; 

Perish, hopeless and abhorred, 

Deep in ruin as in guilt.” 



THIRD AND FOURTH YEAR STUDENTS. 

Translate, adding brief notes when you think it necessary : 

1 . Omninoque ornnes clari et nobilitati labores continuo fiunt etiam tolera- 
biles. Videmusne apud quos eorum ludorum, qui gymnici nominautur, magnus 
honos sit, nullum ab iis, qui in id certamen descendant, devitari dolorem ? apud 

uos autem venandi et equitandi laus viget, qui hanc petessunt, nullum fugiunt 
olorem. Quid de nostris ambitionibus, quid de cupiditate honorum loquar? 
quae flamma est per quamnon cucurrerunt ii, quihaec olim punctis singulis col- 
ligebant? Itaque semper Africanus Socraticum Xenophontem in manibus 
habebat: cuius in primis laudabat illud, quod dieeret eosdem labores non 
aeque graves esse imperatori et militi, quod ipse honos laborem leviorem faceret 
imperatorium. Sed tamen hoc evenit ut in vulgus insipientium opinio valeat 
honestatis, quum ipsam videre non possint. Itaque fama et multitudinis iudicio 
moveutur, quum id honestum putent, quod a plerisque laudetur — Ciceho, Tusc. 
Disp. ii. 26. 

2. Ilaec fere hoc tempore putavi esse dicenda. Sed tu fortasse in sententia 
permanes. 

A. Minime vero, meque biduo duarum rerum, quas maxima timebam, spero 
liberatum metu. 

M. Cras ergo ad clepsydram : sic enim duximus, et tibi hoc video non posse 
deberi. 

A. Ita prorsus. Et illud quidem ante meridiem, hoc eodem tempore. 

M. Sic faciemus tuisque optimis studiis obsequemur. 

Ibid, ii. 27. 
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3. Est praeclara epistola Platonis acl Dionis propinquos, in qua scriptum est Apjiendix, 
his fere verbis : “ Quo quuin venissem, vita ilia beata, quae ferebatur, plena Ko - 8 - 

Italicarum Syracusiarumque mensarum, nullo modo milii plaeuit, bis in die r , — T 
saturum fieri nec. umquam pernoetare solum caeteraque quae comitantur huic cSex- 
vitae. in qua sapiens nemo efficietur umquam, moderatus vero multo minus, amination. 
Quae enim natura tam mirabiliter temperari potest ?” Quo modo igitur iucuuda 
vita potest esse, a qua absit prudentia, absit moderatio ? Ex quo Sardanapalli, 
opulentissimi Syriae regis, error agnoscitur, qui incidi iussit in busto : 

Haec habeo, quae edi quaeque exsaturata libido 
Hausit : at ilia iacent multo e.t praeclara relicta. 

— Quid aliud, inquit Aristoteles, in bovis, non in regis sepulcro inscriberes? 

Haec habere se mortuum dicit, quae ne vivus quideni diutius babebat quam 
fruebatur.— Ibid. v. 35. 

Translate into Latin : 

My conviction and my opinion is this, that, as there are so many arts, so many 
sciences, so many inventions, such rapidity of thought, such recollection of the 
past and such memory of the future, the principle which involves all these 
cannot be mortal ; and that as the mind is in perpetual motion, and admits no 
external cause of that motion, becau se it moves itself, it can never cease its motion, 
because it can never part from itself. Since, also, the constitution of the mind is 
uniform, and contains no foreign or heterogeneous element, it can never divide 
itself ; and as it cannot do this, it can never die ; and the circumstance that 
children, even while learning difficult branches of knowledge, seize upon their 
numberless details so quickly that they seem not so much to hear them for the 
first lime as to recall and recollect them, is a satisfactory proof that man possesses 
much knowledge before his birth. Such is the doctrine of our friend Plato. 



Translate, adding brief notes when you think it necessary : 

1. Quartum idus Ianuarias, foedum imbribus diem, tonitrua et fulgura et 
caelestes minae ultra solituin turbaverant. observatum id antiquitus comitiis 
dirimendis non terruit G alb am quo minus in castra pergeret, contemp- 
torem talium u.t fortuitorum : seu quae fato manent, quamvis significata, non 
vitantur. apud frequentem milituni contionem imperatoria brevitate adoptari 
a se Pisonem more divi August! ct exemplo militari, quo vir virum legeret 
pronuntiat. ac ne dissimulata seditio in maius crederetur, ultro adseverat 
quartam et duoetviccnsimam legiones, paucis seditionis auctoribus, non ultra 
verba ac voces errasse et brevi in officio fore, nec ullum orationi aut lenocinium 
addit ant pretium. tribuni tamen ccnturionesque et proximi militum grata 
auditu respondent : per ceteros maestitia ac silentium, tanquam usurpatam etiani 
in pace donativi necessitatem bello perdidissent. — Tacitus, Hist . i., 18. 

Explain the use of tanquam in the last sentence. 

2. Munia imperii Caecina ac Yalciis obibant, olim anxii odiis, quae bello et 
castris male dissimulata pravitas amicorum et fecunda gignendis inimicitiis ci vitas 
auxerat, dum ambitu comitatu et inmensis salutantium agminibus contenclunt 
compavanturque, variis in hunc aut ilium Yitellii inclinationibus : nec umquam 
satis fida potentia, ubi nimia est ; simul ipsum Yitellium, subitis offensis aut 
intempesfcivis blanditiis mutabilem, contenmebant metuebantque. nec eo segnius 
invaseraut domos kortos opesque imperii, cum flehilis et egens nobilium turba 
quos ipsos liberosque patriae Galba reddiderat, nulla principis misericordia 
invarentur. gratum primoribus civitatis etiam plebs adprobavit, quod reverses 
ab exilio iura libcrtorum concessisset, quaniquam id omni modo servilia ingenia 
comimpebant, abditis pecuniis per occultos aut nmbitiosos sinus, et quidam in 
donium Caesaris transgress! atque ipsis do minis potcntiores. — Ibid, ii., 92. 

3. Explain the following passages : 

Procurationes alii et interiorem potenbiain [adepti sunt]. Describe the ad- 
ministrative machinery of the several provinces. 

Inde ad miliarium aureum pergit. # . . 

Repetundarum criminibus sub Claudio ac N erone ceciderant : plaeuit lgnos- 
centibus verso nomine, quod avaritia fuerat, videri majestatem, cujus turn odio 
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etiam bonse leges peribant. What is tlio full designation of the crime here called 
majestas ? Point out the successive modifications which tho law of treason 
underwent. 

Fuere qui proficiscenti Othoni moras reUgionemque noudum conditorum 
ancilium adferrent. 

‘'Precibus et Jgne puro altaria adolentur. 

Othoni sepulchrum exstructum est modicum et mansurum. 

Magna et misera eivitas, eodem anno Othonem et Yitellium passa, inter Yinios 
Fabios Icelos Asiaticos varia et pudenda sorte agebat. The names here used are 
representative. 



Modern Languages. — Examiner , Professor Meissner. 



FIRST YEAR STUDENTS. 



Translate into English ; 

I. — On a longtemps discute sur la duree probable de la vie lramaine ; et les 
moy enries que la science et la statistique en ont donnees tour h. tour ont varie 
suivant les epoques. En general, disait Yoltahe, l’age commun auquel l’espece 
humaine est rendue a la terre, dont elle sort, est de vingt-deux a vingt-trois ans 
tout au plus, scion les meilleurs observateurs. De mille enfants nes dans une 
meme annec, les uns meurent a six niois, les autres a quinze ; celui-ci a dix-huit 
ans, cet autre a trente-six, quelques-uns d soixante ; trois ou quatre octogenaires, 
sans dents et sans yeux, meurent apr£s avoir souffert quatre-vingts aus. Prenez 
un terme moyeu : ehacun a porte son fardeau vingt-deux ou vingt-trois annees.” 
Ainsi vingt-deux aus eh moyenne, voila ce que Yoltaire accordait a l’humanite 
il y a un siecle. 11 est vrai qu’il en parlait bien il son aise. Quand il marquait 
ainsi la limite de la vie humaine, Yoltaire approchait de quatre-vingts ans, et il 
n’avait jamais eu plus d’esprit. De son Cole BufFon disait, presqu’au merne 
temps, que la vieillesse est un prejuge ; que si nous nous sentons vieillir, c’est hi 
fatite de notre arithmHique. “ L’komme qui ne meurt pas de maladie, ajoutait- 
il, vit partout quatre- vingt-dix ou cent ans.” — C u v i llie u- Fleury. 



Translate into French ; 

II — My sister and brother are attentive. Bring me some hot water. I am 
pleased with your answer. Why have these soldiers been punished? Because 
they have deserved it. Which are the most useful animals ? Horses, oxen, 
asses and sheep. _ Why do j'ou prefer this hook to mine? Because it is bettor 
written. Is Paris as large as London? FTo ; London is the largest town in the 
world. How is your brother ? He is very well. 

_ III — The mind of Frederic William was so ill regulated, that all his inclina- 
tions became passions, and all his passions partook of the character of moral and 
intellectual disease. His parsimony degenerated into sordid avarice. His taste 
for military pomp and order became a mania, like that of a Dutch burgomaster 
for tulips — Macaulay. 

IY. — A very curious circumstance took place in the kingdom of Denmark, in 
the middle of the last century, relative to the infliction of capital punishments 
upon malefactors. They were attended from the prison to the place of execution 
by priests, accompanied by a very numerous procession, singing psalms, etc. : 
which ended, a long discourse was addressed by the priest to the culprit, who 
was hung as soon as he had heard it. This spectacle, and all the pious cares 
bestowed upon the criminals, so far seduced the imaginations of the common 
people, that many of them committed murder purposely to enjoy such ines- 
timable advantages, and the government was positively obliged to make hanging 
dull as well as deadly, before it ceased to be an object of popular ambition. — 
Sidney Smith. 



V- — (a) Give the 2nd pers. pi. pres, indie, of dire, valoir, changer , se souvenir 
fairc, mourir. 



(]>) The 3rd pers. sing. pret. 
(c) The 1st pers. pi. nit. 



1 

J 



of the same verbs. 
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Translate into English. : Appendix, 

I _3nbent, iirie id) mid) fo uittfelje, Tontrnt exit fojHxdjer dieifetragen gang ttafje an 
micl) ^erau ; ber ntocfytc tnotjl frijott cinige 3eit Winter mix brciti gefal)ren feiu, : uf)tte bag « 
icfj ea rnevfte, treil mein £>cr§ fo holier $iaug max, benn eg ging gatxj laugfam, nnb jtoei cias* Ex»ii 
scmefjmc Samen jlecfteti bie $6pfe atiS bent S3 ctgcn unb l)di'teii mfe'&u. 5)ie elite tooit amidation/ 
teft'iiberS frijdn ititb itinger atg bie anbeve, abet eigentricl) gefteten fte ink a((e beibe. 9UJ . 
id) uuti auoljorte ju itngen, lief bie dtteve pifl fatten unb vebete mid) l)olbfe(ig att : „@t 
iuftiget ©efelf, ®r keif ia redjt Ijubfclje fiiebec ju {tugcu."— Gndjenborff. 

n. — Si (6 bie Satinet aits fiabinium 

£(tict)t mel)f bem <2tunn bet ftetube Ijietten (Staitb, 

S)a t)oben lie ju iljrein §etligtl)uitt, 

£>em ©peer 9Sw?W, peljeitb SSfitf unb §anb. 

Sa fprad) bet ^defter, bet bie Saitje tvug : 

„@uci) futtb id) ftatt beg ©wttes, bet eud) gtoTit : 

„„€iid)t kitb et fenben gunftgen 93ogdfiug, 

&Beuu if)t if>m nid)t ben SBei()eftft^Ung joflt."" 

w 3I)itt fei bet Suuljluxg tjeitig 1" rief bag Jgeer, 

„tlnb kag bet ^tu^Iing bvingt, fei ilpu ge'bvari)t!" J 
5)a vaufd)teit gHttic^e, ba ftang. bet ©peer, 

3) a kavb gekorfeu bet (Sttuffeu Stadjt. 

W**h 

Translate into German : 

III. — Do you learn German ? What would you say, if he asked you ? The 
enemy has bombarded the town. I have not met him anywhere. Have you 
seen him ? We have drunk two kinds of wine. I have been four times in Ger- 
many. The prince thanked most graciously. He lives on the other side of the 
river. It struck seven when we arrived in town. A little garden is before the 
house. Lend me your grammar, I have mislaid mine. When do you rise ? I 
generally rise at seven o’clock, May I use your pen ? What am I to do ? All 
meu must die. Our rich neighbour has a numerous family. Has he sung this 
new song ? 

Xy. — (a) Give the inf., imperf., and past par’d of to know (2), to carry , to fly , 
to succeed , to enjoy. 

(b) Decline SJkiti gutev 93ater, bag flejnp $iub. 

(c) Explain and exemplify the construction of the verbs gf mood. 

Second Year Students. 

Translate into English : — 

I M. Dumas a trop 6crit, e’est lit le plus grand de ses torts litteraires, et on 

se trouve ici amene a toucher au defaut de l’komme et plus encore du temps, 
parce qu’il a ete la source des defauts de l’ecrivain. Get auteur a ete trop de 
son si&cle, il a en de trop vastes besoins. Ne faut-il pas mener la grande vie, 
batir des chateaux, donner des diners a grands spectacles, fonder des theatres, 
voyager en Espagne, uaviguer vers V Afrique, jeter l 1 argent par les croisees pour 
en finir plus vite? Par suite, au lieu de faire servir l’art au triomphe de la 
verite, ce qui est le but des gran des arnes ; au lieu meme de faire de l’art pour 
fart, ce qui rend encore l’esprifc difficile sur ees propres oeuvres, ne faut-il pa3 
faire de l’art pour de 1’ argent, ce qui est la pire des conditions du travail intel- 
Jectuel? Etre tout il tous, ecrire sur toute chose et a toute heure, rediger 
aujourd’hui les memoires d’nn marechal de France, demain un feuilleton snr la 
Ligue, aprks demain le recit d’ira episode de guerre civile, et, avant la fin de la 
journee, passer a un roman moderne, sauf a ebaucher pendant la nuit une piece 
de theatre j etre oblige de mettre un prix venal a. chaque minute de son temps ; 
realiser le miracle de l’ubiquite litt^raire, en tendant toutes les facultes de son 
esprit vers la solution de cet unique probleme : u Gagner, le plus rapidement 
possible, la plus grosse somme d’ argent,” condition exeellente pour produire 
beaucoup de livres, detestable pour produire de buns livresl— N ettement. 
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Translate into French : — 

II. — The most absurd notions were entertained in England respecting the 

wealth of India. Nobody seemed to be aware of what, nevertheless, was 'most 
undoubtedly the truth, that India was a poorer country than countries which in 
Europe are reckoned poor, than Ireland, for example, or than Portu<raL-- 
Macaueay. ° 

III. — Enormous crimes are not subjects on which it is desirable to stimulate 
curiosity, and had the assassination of Ear nicy been no more than a vulgar act 
of wickedness, had the mysteries connected with it, and the results arisino- from 
it, extended only to the persons, the motives, and the escape or punishment of 
the perpetrators or their accessories, it might have remained a problem for 
curious speculation, but it would neither have deserved nor demanded the tedious 
attention of the historian. Those events only are of permanent importance 
which have either affected the fortunes of nations, or illustrated, in some signal 

manner, the character of the epochs at which they have occurred J. A. 

Froude. 

IV — (a) Give a summary, in French, of either Corneille’s Cid, or L'Avare of 
Moliere. 

(b) Give an account of Boileau. 

Translate into English : — 

I.— 5D?att barf bte Xfjatfacfje tticljt oerfeitnen, bap feitbcm ©av I IY feiiten <Si& in 
aufgefdjlagen, mefjr aid ein 3aljrf)unbert lang feiit Jtaifer nut eigcntlpimlickr 
Jbraft im Sfteictje auftvat. ©on ©arid Slacljfofger SBenjIalu hat man cd in ©euifcfjlaitb 
eine getattme Beit fjinburcf) gar ittdjt exfafjvcn bap tijtt bie ©c^mett gefangeu Tjteltcii : ein 
einfacf;e<3 Secret ber Sfjurfmrftm reicljte f;in, il)ii abjufefeen. 9hiprecT)t Bon her $fah 
entgieng todjl nur buret) ben Sob cinem alpiticljen (Scljicffal. Site berjeuige fyiitff, 
iuetcl)er nact) manetjertei ffialjtentimeiungcn ben. ©tafc Bcfjiett, ©iegnumb Bon Snrenbnrg, 
Bier 3at)ve nacl) feiner SBatjt enbtict) ini dieidje erfctjien, um ftef) froitcn pt taffen, fanb 
er fo trenig Xfjeilnaljme, bap cr cineu Slugcnbltcf im ©egvtff mar, nuBerichteter ©inat 
nact) Ungern jurucfjitgeljit. 

dianfe. 

H— ©8 gefct)et)u uoc'f) SBitnbet— elite meife Xante 
SBitb ftiegen unb mit 5lblevdM)n'f)eit biefe ©cter 
9lnfal(en, bie bad ©atertaub gerreipeu. 

©arnieberfdntjjfen toirb fie biefeu ftotjeu 
©uvguub, ben ffieicljdBerratper, biefeu XaUrnt, 

2)en tjimmelftiinnenb t)iinberf[)anbigen, 

Unb biefeu (Sat’dfmrl), bett Xenfrelfcljanbcr, 

Unb btefc fveetjen Snfelmofjner attc 
©lie eine -§ecrbe Sfimntet Bov fief; jagen. 

©er -§err toirb mit il)i* fe))n, ber ©cTjladjien ©ott. 

<£ein jitternbed ©efetjopf >oivb cr crtoaljlett, 

©urct) eine jarte Sungfrau ioirb er fict) 

©erljerriidjen, bemt er ift ber SlRutacljt’ge ! 

©chiller. 

Translate into German : — 

— I should like to know it. Do you like red wine "better than white? 
Are you sure you have considered well what you advise me ? I am just writing 
to my cousin. . You succeed in everything.. We were preparing for the journey, 
when we received the news of the sudden death of a near relation. A statue 
of marble has been erected to the memory of the poet. 

IY — Cortes was a man of insatiable activity. It might have been thought 
that, after the conquest of Mexico, the rebuilding and repeopling of the city 
would have sufficiently exhausted the energies even of that active man. But it 
was not so. He is. chiefly known to the world by that conquest of Mexico, 
which, for its audacity, stands unrivalled in the annals of mankind ; but he was 
subsequently employed in further conquests, which cost him far more labour 
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and suffering, but have hardly added at all to his renown, so little time and Appendix, 
thought can men spare for a thorough investigation of the lives and deeds of -W&. 8. 

even their most remarkable fellowmen. — Helps, Hist. Conq., iii. 236. „ , 

1 1 General 

______ Class Ex- 

amination 

Third Year Students. 

I, Translate into French 

The philosophy of history, which resolves events into the action of organic 
and necessary laws, conceals from us the perplexities of the living instruments by 
which those events were brought about. We see what actually happened ; we 
imagine that we discern the causes which determined the effects; and, in 
assuming a necessary connexion between them, we smile at the needless fears, 
we ridicule the needless precautions of kings and ministers ; we despise them as 
short-sighted; we censure them as arbitrary and tyrannical; failing to perceive, 
or else fading to acknowledge, that if the results were inevitable, the characters 
which assisted to produce those results were inevitable also. By a subtle process 
of intellectual injustice, we convert the after- experience of facts into principles 
of reasoning which would have enabled us to foresee those facts ; and we infer, 
with unconscious complacency, the superiority of modern intelligence. “ Know- 
ledge of the result,” a wise man once observed, “ has spoilt the composition of 
history.” A j ust moral appreciation of character is made impossible by it. The 
remedy, so far as there is a remedy, is to look wherever we can through the eyes 
of contemporaries from whom the future was concealed J. A. Froitde. 

H.— Write a philological commentary on the following passage: 

Au tans jadis ancienor 
Ert li siecles de grant valor, 

Et li roi et li emperere 
Faisoient chiere et bel here 
Et tenoient ferine justise 
Sans lo ier et sans convoitise ; 

Chevalerie n’ert pas morte . , 

_Clia en arriere estoit uns rois 
Ki mult ert sages et cortois 
Et prist feme gentil pucele, 

Fille a un roi, qui mult fu bele. 

Ensanle furent longement ; 

Et bien et bel et loiaument 
.Li uns a l’autre bien se tint. 

Or oies comment lor avint : 

HI — (a) Give an account, in French, of the Les Serments de Strasbourg- , La 
Cantilene de Ste Eulalie, and the Fragment de Valenciennes. 
t Q>) Explain the chief difference between the Old and Modem French Declen- 
sion. 

(c) State Grimm’s Law as applied to the Romance languages, and compare 
the permutations, especially of the Mutae, with the corresponding changes in 
the Teutonic languages. 



Translate into English : — . 

I— (Sitbticptfcpeu bet spfattet itt butgettiept Meibuttg, et biett btc fptoarjeingebtm* 
bene Site! unb bag 3ttepuci) nut bet linfeit £anb auf bie SBtuft gebtueft; gefenfteit 
Slides, ope auptfcpiten, fctjrltt et buret) bie SGetfammetten, bie ftc'l ) tot pm jetpeitten; 
Vl°|tic1) fct)ieu ein ©ntfetpup feiuen ©ctjritt $u Ijeimneit, et toarf feittet ©etooppeit nap 
ben nact) tjiuten, ticfjtete baS aufw arts unb fctjtofj bie Slugeti. SSou alien 

©eiten iuutbe ©title gevufeit unb bet ^fatter fptact) : ■ . 

3eine lieben (Sfjtiften 1" bie ©timirte fctjien pm gu ftoefen, man fat), et atbeiteieimt 
afier SJtacljt nut Stpem, nut ju belt uapflen Um[te()enbeit fagte et: bitte inn 

©ebutb, ictj metbe mict) gtclct) faffett." SDJau pttc es tnbcf atlettoarts, unb uact) einet 
SSelte fipt et taut fort, bie §attb pet) emporftvedenb. — $tu etb act) . 
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Translate into German 

II.— Negro slavery, in theory, was an invention of philanthropy like the 

modern Coolie trade, an unobjectionable and useful substitute for the oppression 
of races to whom loss of freedom was death ; yet with the fatal blot in the design 
that the consent of the negroes themselves, who were so largely interested in the 
transaction, was neither sought nor obtained. The original and innocent pretext 
which confined the purchase to those who had offended against the nem-o laws* 
melted swiftly before, the increase of the demand ; the heads, the scarlet 
cloaks and ribands which were fluttered in the eyes of the chiefs, were tempta- 
tions which savage vanity was unable to resist ; they sold their own people ; thev 
inade war On one another to capture prisoners, which had become a valuable 
booty.; and the river, mouths and harbours, where the Portuguese traders 
established their factories, were envenomed centres from which a moral pesti- 
lence crept out among the African races. The European first converted the 
negro into a savage, and then made use of his brutality as an excuse for plung- 
ing him into slavery. — J. A. Frotjde. 

HI.— Write, in German, a short account of Goethe’s life at Leipzig arid 
Strassburg. 



History.— Professor Yonye. 

Questions. 

1 . Give a very brief account of Simon de Montfort (the grandson), of Etienne 
Marcel, of Lord Clarendon, and of the Duke of Marlborough. 

2. What statutes were passed by our Plantagenet Kings, and what by the 
French Kings of the 13th and 14th centuries, to limit the temporal power of the 
Pope in their respective dominions ? 

3. What French King established the States General, and what was the 
power of that body ? 

4. What was. the composition and power of the French Parliament ? 

5. Give a brief account of the Battles of Sluys, of Marston Moor, and of the 
Nile. 

6. Give a brief account of the Petition of Rights, and of the Bill of Bights, 
mentioning those statesmen who bore the chief part in the framing of each. 

7. What was. the object of the Exclusion Bill ? 

8. Give a brief account (not exceeding one page") of any event which has 
made, the greatest impression on your mind or fancy in the periods of either 
English or French history winch have teen the subjects' of the lectures of this 
session. 



Mathematics. — Professor Purser. 



First Year Students. 

ALGEBRA. 

1. Solve the equations 




2. Define an arithmetic series and a geometric series. Place three arithmetic 
means between 5 and 10, and three geometric means between 2 and 162. 

♦u i 1 , . yaltm of x which satisfies the equation :r z 4-m:-f-tf==0, 

the left hand member of that equation is divisible without a remainder by x- a. 

4. Solve tlie equations 1-1-1 = ^, = -L. 
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5 Prove that if x™x n = x m+n for all values of in and n, x— 1 and x? must Appendix, 

2 JPo. 8. 

denote - nnd 

6 Prove that log (z?/)=log a-f-log y. Given log 2=-30103 ; log 3— *47712; Cli l ss J? x “ 

find log 6, log 30, and log **. _ animation. 

7. Given cos 2 9-\-m sin 2 0— cos 0-f-siii 0, find tan 0. 

8. Shew that if x -{- y is given ; x» if is greatest when -^-==-~- ,when or, y,p, 7, 
are all positive quantities, 

9. Find the condition that a x 2 -\-b x-\-c=Q, a'x^-^b'x-^-c'—O should have a 

common root. . w 

10. Prove Fermat’s theorem — that if n be a prime number, and N prime to 
,1 X K_1 — 1 is divisible by n. 

11. Assuming the series for e* , investigate the series for log e (l-f-r). Calcu-' 
late to three decimal places log 2 in the Naperian system. 

12. Give the series A— B-j-C— D-f&c. : shew that if the successive terms 
ABC, &c., and also their successive differences A— B, B— C, &c., diminish 
continuously and indefinitely the series converges to a limit lying between 
^ A and A— £B. 

' 13. A given number of students take their places at random in an examina- 
tion hall which exactly holds them. _ The examination consists of a morning and 
and an afternoon session. What is the probability that at least one of the 
students occupies in the afternoon the same place he did in the morning. 

14. Investigate in what degree the result of eliminating x between two 
equations contains the co-efficients of each. Discuss briefly some of the different 
methods by which this elimination may be effected. 



CONIC SECTIONS. 

[The propositions to be proved Geometrically.] 

1 . The external angle between two tangents at a parabola is equal tb the angle 

which either of them subtends to the focus. x a 

2. The locus of the middle points of a system of parallel chords of a cbfilC is 

a right line. , . . * 

3. Ordinates drawn from the same point m. the axis to the ellipse atil 

auxiliary circle hear to one another a constant ratio. , 

4. If a variable point on a conic be joined to four fixed points the anharmome 

ratio of the pencil is constant. , 

5. A perpendicular S Ylet fall from the focus S upon a tangent to an ellipse, 
hears a fixed ratio to. the distance of Y from the foot of the corresponding 

6. Prove that the locus of the centre of a circle touching two given circles, 
one of which lies inside the other, is an ellipse of which the centres of the given 
circle are the foci. 



Geometry and Trigonometry. 

1. If a tangent be drawn to a circle, and tough the point of contact a chord 
be drawn cutting the circle, the angles which the chord makes with the tangent 

are equal to the angles in the alternate segments. _ • , . 

2. About a given circle to describe a triangle equiangul ar with a given tnangle. 

3. Triangles having the same altitude are to one another as their bases. 

4. Prove that cos (A+B) = cos A cos B— sm A sin B. Hence calculate 
cos 75°. 

5. Give tan A=— , find sin A, cos A, and tan 2 A. 

■ 4 

6. Assuming the formula for the cosine of an angle of a triangle in terms of 



the sides, prove that cos 



\! s • ( s ~ a ) 
2 _ y — ^ 
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7.1 observe that the angle of elevation of the top of a tower is 03= ,,,1 
moving a hundred feet nearer that its angle of elevation is31°- cai™’l,te Z 
heighth of the tower. ’ c Lue 

L sin 23° = 9*59188 L sin 31° = 9-71 1 84 

L sin 8° = 9*14356 log 144.60 = 2*16016 

8. Show that to draw a triangle which shall be at the same time inscribed in 
one given circle and circumscribed to another, is either indeterminate or 
impossible. c ur 

a 9 vA Hn , e I s dra ? n , ttr ™ gl1 ? S lven P° !nt across a<! kgs of a given angle, 
find, the relation which subsists between its sea-ments. ° ^ 

10. Assuming De Moivre’s theorem, investigate the series for sin 9 in terms of 0. 

11. Prove the formula f- - 4tan- I- tan--^ apply it to calculate 
t to 5 places of decimals. 

12 Prove that log sin fl=log 6 + i log cos 9 approximately when I 
small arc. Explain the use Maskelyne made of this formula. 

13. Sum the sp.rips 



i 0 is a 



J-+-X- 

sin® sm 2 x 



- to n terms, 
sin 4 a; 



U. Given a cos 9-1 cos f, prove that a sin e+h sin * i s greatest when e+ 
A PPty th« *0 fini the quadrilateral of given sides and maximum 

9r-9=o' dtrig0n0metri ° express:ons &rtte tiree wots of the equation a? ... 



Second Year Students. 

Analytical Geometry, &c. 

1. Explain by a diagram the position of the lines whose equations referred to 
angular co-ordinates ju-a Tocnnotnmi,, o ™ o .. . .. r 1 r - _ A. , . 



® ■+* 5 y=5. Eind tlie 



■ — -r j “ LLLC pustwou oi xne lines wj 

rectangular co-ordinates are respectively 2 x— 3 y=Q • 
tangent of the angle between them. 

2. Investigate the equation of a'circle whose radius = 3, and which touches 
the axis of x at the origin. 

8Wf ind ft 6 T at!o ( n S f ae tangent t0 the cirole at the point x'tf. 

radins f Prove tlle Ration that the tangent is perpendicular to the 

is not S 'on the chcle fc ^ Same e< l uatlon represents the polar when the point x'\j 
4. Find the condition that the line 



£ + g =! touch the ellipse — |L 



= 1 . 



renve w St!ga * e c l “ n ,'? !tion ttai tlle general equation of the second degree 

represent a pair of right lines. ° 

tri« tri r n f r C0 ; 0 ^ dln, ' tes * te equation of the circle circumscribing the 

tnangle a By. Interpret the equation geometrically. 

intLep" rirffaif*’ ° f * he POrtiOM ° f tangentS t0 “ eUipse 

fl ?‘ n f^ eS ?i^ ate metiod ? f infinitesimals the directionoft.be tangent 

mderi^Af ° ?- °T e J 00 " 5 of a P° int such that ^ rectangle 
under Its distances from two fixed points is constant. 

9. Jixaunne the condition that the line 

x cos a+y sin a=p cut the conic *1 + t = i at one of ; ts intersections at 
an angle co. 

two^onmds^ jS? 86 °i § reat ®? t eccentricity for which it is possible to draw 
two normals at right angles meeting on the curve. r 

bola at anv^nlva!? ■ P se P aTamefcer the most closely osculating para- 
bola at any point varies inversely as the cube of the central radius vecto?. 
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Differential and Intequal Calculus. 



- (-) 

dx ^2 ) 



] . Investigate from first principles 

d . .. d cos x 

dx <■*> -dir dx 

2. Differentiate 

log CI+* 2 ) tan ■-(«-) 

3. Prove tliat u= 2a; 3 — dx--\-12x is a maximum when x=l, and a minimum 
when x=2. 

a? a —x 

4. Find the limiting value of 01 -„ tWTt A . w hen a=0. 
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sin x -J- tan a; 



d n 



b. Prove that "J- (jF 1 cos Si)= ( a 2 -f J 2 ) 2 cos (5 a -f- n f) e<“ when $ = 
, b 

tan -1 — . 
a 

6. Apply the differential calculus to the solution of the folio-wing problem : 
two lines containing a given angle revolve round their point of intersection, in 
what position is the area of the quadrilateral they form with two other fixed 
lines greatest or least ? 

7 . Find the envelope of the line ~ -j- ~ =1 when m and n are subject to 

, ...111 

the condition -5 - 4 - -r, — -s. 

ne ' re c- 

8. Apply Maclaurin’s theorem to the expansion in a series of log (l -j-z) and 
of sin x. 

9 . Prove the expression for the radius of curvature — 



It = 






-where u = ■ 



v?(u + d r\ 

\ ^ de* ) 

Apply this formula to the curve u=a (e® e ^). 



Integral Calculus. 

, Required the following integrals : — 

f d x r d x f dx 

4 4- x 2 J */ a~4- x l x 2 — J 



' 4. x 2 t /v r 34-a 

2. Prove that the volume of a cone is one-third of the volume of the cylinder 
having the same base and the same altitude. 

3 . Required — 

d x dx f x 1 tan - 1 a;, d x 

1 + 2 sin x J 1- 



fx 



(.1 — x i ys J 1 -f- 2 sin x 

4 . Investigate under what circumstances 



L + a* 



J x™- 1 (a -\-b x n ) 2 dx can be reduced to a rational form. 

5. Obtain a formula of reduction for the integral 

/ * dx 

x n \ZaF^x l 

6. Find the whole area comprised by the evolute of the ellipse. 
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Natural Philosophy— Examiner, Professor Stared,,. 



Second Year Arts and First Year Engineering. 

NATURAL PHILOSOPHY (PASS). 

1. Explain what is meant by “ the inertia” of a body, what dirtm™!.! 

that property from the weight or gravity of the body, and state the Sntf 
mental proofs that matter is inert. J tiie cx I m ' 

2. Describe the three states in which matter is found to exist 

these three states m the case of mercury. ” ’ J ‘ em P“fy 

3. Describe the pneumatic trough. 'Explain its use to the chemist and «h*c 

pWic ^essn°re “ ^ itS ° onstitmi ™ ™der atmS 

„„i. Ex Pt a ‘? wha * is ™ e “‘ , by tb ® e ™tre of gravity of a body, and state the 
posifon of the centre of gravity of a uniformly dense pyramid, and of a cone 

YM* t eSC11 f tl0n °£ m0t i < ? n C{ P 4lloiie be communicated to a 
peifectly free body by a force whose direction passes through it- centre nf 
gravity, and give your reasons for what you assert. S 0 

6. Describe the Stanhope combination of levers, and state the two chief 
advantages obtained by its use. 

mi\? e3C n il>e A «w°od’s machine. Explain how by it bodies are experi- 
mentally shewn to have inertia, and how by it the two leading propositions 
regarding falling bodies are proved experimentally. o r P 

en!nllf tfelw rft peSm.^ 6 “* COm »° md a “ d 

at th r acceba 'f tin g f °tce of gravity is not of the same amount 

at ah parts of the surface of the earth, and state how it is found to vary 
. J 0 ' ’ Ax P? aul ™ 1S exactly meant when we assert that the free surface of a 
heavj liquid must he everywhere on the same hydrostatic level, and describe 
the experimental proof of this truth. ’ uesulue 

thJ ' ' JT :t - is - ex Pf ™entaUy proved that air has weight, and describe 

the method of determining the specific gravity of an air or gas 

it. Jim plain the physical distinction between water at 2) 2" Fahrenheit, and 
steam or vapour of water at the same temperature, and under standard atmos- 
pneric pressure. 



Second Year Arts and Second Year Engineering. 

NATURAL PHILOSOPHY (HONORS.) 

n f l'™ 1 0T ? ^ ^ th f mo “ ents of two forces applied together to the same point 
twJfl 0 ? equal and opposite with respect to any point in the plane of 
th«fl.ri eeS ’ w . Bn S/ wh ‘. ci j?“ s tbe P°“‘ of application of these forces with 
c s. ‘H® 0 ? 011 of tie equivalent of these forces taken in the 
o i u ? etl0n as that . m which the forces act. 

of o’ ooifoi ne ?? nstl t. uen t forces of a couple, the arm of a couple, the moment 
ot a conple, and the axis of a couple. 

onnivfw 6 a cou P Ie aotin S on an 7 rigid body may be transferred, with an 
equivalent effect, to any plane in that body parallel to its own plane. 

hndv tie theorem by which the position of the centre of gravity of a 

a , 7 ® > 5°’ dimensions, and constitution as to density, may be determined 

algebmcaHy. Demonstrate its truth, and explain how it is applied, 
fmv *o nf 6 UC6 - ; e formula which gives the relation between the accelerating 
ran tree a -, n -^ P 8 ?* °f earth, the distance fallen through small 

g from rest, and the time occupied in describing those spaces from rest, 
cirri. a . lleaTy bocly would describe any smooth cord of a vertical 

tnnblTcIi f 1S i co , term “°“ 3 with its vertical diameter in the same time that it 
would fall freely down that vertiaal diameter. 

* I© formula by which the length of a pendulum of given form, 
sion is determined' 14100 ° S 4 ° densit y’ a “d oscillating on a given axis of suspen- 
8. State the property of the centre of oscillation of a pendulum by which the 
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length of a given pendulum can be most easily determined. Prove that property, Appendix, 
and show how by the aid of such a pendulum the accelerating force of gravity - Ao - 8 - 
at anv place on the earth’s surface can be obtained experimentally. Geneti 

9 . Prove that the total pressure exerted upon any surface, plane or curved, Jj ftgs 

h equal to the weight of a column, of fluid of the same constitution as to density aminaticn. 
from bottom to top, whose base is the surface pressed, and whose height is 
equal to the depth at which the centre of 'gravity of that surface is below the 
free surface of the fluid. 

10. Write down the formula which expresses the specific gravity of a rigid 
bodv of less specific gravity than standard water. Explain its terms and prove 
its truth. 

11. Explain fully the method by which Kepler deduced from the observations 
of Tycho Brahe that each of the planets describes round the sun, in its own 
periodic time, an orbit very nearly an ellipse, the sun occupying one of its foci. 

12. Explain what astronomers mean by “ The Parallax" of a comparatively 
near celestial body. Define the “ Horizonal Parallax,” the “ Diurnal Parallax,” 
the “ Parallax in Latitude,” and the “ Annual Parallax,” and write down and 
prove the formula which gives the relation between the parallax, the apparent 
zenith distance, and the linear distance of the object and the observer from the 
centre of the earth. 



Third Year Engineering and Coates’ Prize. 

NATURAL PHILOSOPHY APPLIED. 

1. Enumerate the three classes to which all the resistances requiring to be 
overcome by machinery have been reduced, and specify the subdivisions of the 
second and third class. 

2. To which of these subdivisions does the resistance opposed to the punching 
of holes in boiler plates belong ? And what is the law which governs the 
amount of that resistance in different species of plates, and of various thick- 
nesses and sized holes ? 

3. Enumerate the three laws of friction, and show that the third is a necessary 
consequence of the first and second as soon as their truth has been proved 
experimentally. 

4. State the simplest method of determining by experiment the co-efficient 
of friction for any two surfaces that are required to work together, and prove 
the soundness of the method. 

5. Investigate the mechanical aid a wheel gives to a force acting at its centre, 
parallel to the road, to enable it to lift the weight it carries over small obstacles. 
Point out the two limits to its aid, and show how the lower limit leads uS to the 
aid it gives in overcoming friction of rolling. 

6. Explain how the static (or dead pull) force of an animal can be experi- 

mentally determined, and bow the dynamic force of the same animal is. deter- 
mined ; and give the two formulas which have been proposed for expressing the 
relation of the magnitudes involved in the latter, together with the names of 
their respective proposers. . 

7. A rectangular block of freestone, whose specific gravity is 2-236, length 

12 feet, breadth and depth 3 feet each, find the number of units of work expended 
in turning it over from lying horizontally on one of its long faces to one of its 
square ends. , 

8. A railway train, which has been proved when travelling through the air 

at the rate of 10 miles an hour, to he resisted by the ah with a force equivalent 
to 30 lbs., and the united carriages of which weigh 80 tons. It is required to 
find the horse-power of the engine which causes it to travel at the rate of 40 
miles per hour on a level rail. , 

9. A tilt-liammer which weighs 3 cwfc. and is lifted 3-25 feet each lift, of 

which 70 take place in a minute, it is required to find the horse-power of the 
engine expended in working that hammer. . 

10. An engine of 6 horse-power raises 40 cwt. of coal per hour horn a pit 
550 fathoms deep, and at the same time works a forge hammer which makes 
30 lifts per minute, each lift being 2*5 feet, find the weight of the hammer. _ 

11. State the three most important improvements which Watt introduced mto 
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Jppmitic, the steam engine, as it was when he began his researches pnnreete,i •. 

1. explain the leading advantages gainecfby each ofThem COnnectedwith «nd 
, - 12 .' ^P lam th , e advance gained by using steam expansively : point o„t rt,„ 
chief differences between the working of the Cornish Engine and SeCW 

o E v n e S rme and ^ “ 7 ° f ^ steam expansiveT^ thtlatet 



General 
Class Ex- 
amination 



(honors.) 

13. Deduce a formula which would include all such questions as 9 and 10 

(above) as particular examples, and at the same time might be used for cdcu 
lating the value of any one of the magnitudes involved in Inch questions wMch 
admit of being valued; when the particular values of all the others are o-’ivenb 
a particular case. & ven ln 

14. Find the working velocity which will enable a given anima l to perform 
the maximum of work, taking successively each of the formulas referred to™ 
No. 6 (above) as your guide. 

s f iX!/ ite t d0Wn i ’ OT !?i“ ,a ^ Hcl1 S’ Tes tlle S ross work performed by a given 
bo e T 5 water s m T? T &a perpendicularly against the float- 

ia f ™ deiSl0 r Whe , e \ ■• Fmd the relation of the variables which will 
ensuie the maximum of work being performed. 

16 Find the place at which the contact of the two pitch circles of the smir- 
wheel, and segment attached to an overshot water-wheel, working with a 
uniform Telocity should be placed in order that the loss by frietifn at the 
journals of the wheel itself should be the least possible. 



Chemistry. — Examiner, Dr. Andrews. 

EASS QUESTIONS. 

it iV ® e f. cr j be tlie differential (air) thermometer, and explain the uses to which 
iii xs applied. 

point cff^liquid? reIat ‘ 0n betweei1 the height of the barometer and the boiling 

3. Describe the spectra of sodium aud thallium 

4. How has the composition of water been determined ? 

of th e liquid 6 ™ metllod liquefying carbonic acid and the chief properties 

6. How is chlorine gas prepared, aud what are its properties? 

7. In what proportion do gases combine by volume, 
o’ ww aQ ac< j ount .°f the chief compounds of lime. 

1 0 m + are * cble ^ °J es of d ’ 011 — state tb eir composition. 

10. What are the tests for lime ? 



HONOR QUESTIONS. 

boihWuL 1 ! ’X ° f a Tapour determined, (a) for temperatures below the 

boilmv pomt ; (i) for temperatures above the boding point ? 

vanoursThXT^ ° f . . met h 0 d of proving experimentally that gases and 
also the veuerol 3, P or ? oa * b ® ra 3' s of heat emanating from low sources. State 
also the general results for different gases and vapoims. 

same vnlTmt J * p , vi- ed dl; !;t the capacity for heat of a permanent gas under the 
same volume , is different from its capacity under the sine pressurl 

dark lines of thf sol^e!S SOdU ™ sWl1 *° b6 identical wltb tle 

acid wrier "oiif composition by volume of the following bodies ; hydrochloric 

6 1 rive ..r, onia * phosphuretted hydrogen, chloride of ammonium. 

7 S* 6 metbod of “Oiling atmospheric air. 

than oxygen? 6 ™ 6 °“ ef Properties of ozone, aud how is it shown to be heavier 

acid'. ^ escrd)e tbe preparation, and state the composition of the hydroilnosilicic 
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9. How is silica separated from a siliceous mineral winch is not attacked by Appendix, 

hydrochloric acid. M>- 8 - 

' 10. "What are tlie tests tor lime and magnesia? — “ 

1L Give an account of the two oxides of copper — their composition, prepara- cSrix- 
tion, and uses. . , . animation. 

1*2. What are the properties of the arsemous and arsenic acids ? 

13. Give an account of the unitary system, and illustrate the statement by 

examples, ...... , . 

14. What is the composition of aniline ; state also its sources and uses ? 

15. What is the composition of chloroform, and how is it prepared? 

16. Give an account of the theory of the Leyden jar and of the Condenser. 

17. How is the presence of free electricity in the atmosphere demonstrated, 
and its character ascertained ? 

18. Explain fully the construction and theory of the induction machine. 



Civil Engineering. — Examiner, Professor James Thomson. 



FIRST YEAR STUDENTS. 

* GEOMETRICAL DRAWING. 

[Note. — The questions to which the word Pass is prefixed will be treated as 
of special importance towards passing, hut will not be taken into account for 
Honors.] 

1. (Pass.) Explain clearly what is meant in Descriptive Geometry by the 
following expressions : — The projections of a point : — The projections of a line : 
—The projecting plane of u straight line : — The traces of a line : — The traces of a 
plane. 

2. (Pass.) Given the traces of two planes to find the projections of the com- 
mon section of the planes, in the case in which the two planes do not meet the 
ground line in the same point, and the traces of the required line are accessible. 

3. (Pass.) Given the traces of two planes to find the projections of the 
common section of the planes in the case in which the traces on the horizontal 
plane are parallel to one another, and those on the vertical plane intersect one 
another in an accessible point. 

4. To find the projections of the intersection of two planes given by their 
traces in the case in which tire traces on the vertical plane of projection intersect 
one another at an accessible point on that plane, while the traces on the horizontal 
plane of projection are not parallel, but would meet at a point so remote as to 
be inaccessible. You may find an easy solution by using an assumed vertical 
reference plane, parallel to the- vertical plane of projection, and finding the traces 
of the given plane on that assumed plane. 

5. (Pass.) In Descriptive Geometry, to draw through a given point a line 
parallel to a given straight line. 

6. Supposing the traces of a plane and the projections of a point to be given, 
explain how to draw the projections of a line which passes through the given 
point, and is perpendicular to the plane *, and how to find the length of the per- 
pendicular intercepted between the point and the plane. Explanation without 
a diagram will suffice. 

7. Explain the method taught in Hall’s Descriptive Geometry for bisecting 
the angle between two straight lines given by their projections. The method 
intended is one in which the traces of both lines on one plane of projection are 
used. 

8. How might the problem in tbe foregoing question bp solved in cases in 
■which it would be unmanageable to find the traces of both lines on either plane 
of projection ; both or one of the traces being too far away ? 

9. To find the angle between two straight lines which intersect one another 
in the ground line ; — their projections being given. You may observe that the 
method taught in Hall's Descriptive Geometry for finding the angle between two 
given lines will fail in this case. You may find a mode of solution by assuming 
a point in each of the given lines, conceiving these two points to be joined ; and 
then constructing on the plane of delineation the triangle formed by the two 
given lines and the assumed line. 
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10. What is meant in perspective by the 



also often called the “ centre of view," on the suppSion^ that' to' riei. 
tare correctly the eye ought to be directed so as to look towards that 
especially. Vt hy is that supposition erroneous, and the name “ centre of vi ' 
unsuitable? The same point is sometimes called the point of view or 
sight. Why are these two designations unsuitable ? J pa nt of 

11. Mention briefly tbe chief varieties of methods of drawing in nersncctVe 
taught in the course of the present Session, and explain clearly the method hi 
■which the horizontal and vertical projections of the visual rays are u=ed m l 
the picture is oblique to the vertical plane of projection, and explain some other 
one of the methods also. 

12. (Pass.) Show that, in Descriptive Geometry two straight lines meetino 
the ground line not in the same point, cannot, be tbe traces of a plane ■ or in othS 
words, that the two traces of a plane must meet the ground line in the same point. 

13. On a vertical picture surface, given a perspective picture of a horizontal 
rectangle, and given the length and breadth of the rectangle, it is required to 
show how the proper point of view for the picture may be found. 1 

14. On a vertical picture surface, given the perspective pictures of two hori- 
zontal rectangles, it is required to show how the proper point of view for the 
picture may be found. 

15. Draw carefully and neatly an approximate ellipse made up of four 
quaclrantal circular ares of two lengths of radii. The minor axis is to be three- 
four tlis of the length of the major axis. 

16. Draw carefully and neatly an approximate ellipse made up of eight cir- 

cular arcs of three lengths of radii, the minor axis being taken half the length 
of the major axis. b 

17. Show at least two methods of drawing a true ellipse, by finding numerous 
points of its circumference and joining them by a smooth curve. 

18. Show how to find, for any point given by its projections, tbe shadow cast 
on any vertical surface, whether plane or curved, given by its horizontal trace 
the light being supposed to fall in the direction usually adopted in engineering 

19. Show how to solve the problem in the foregoing question in the more 
general case of having the light tailing in any specified direction whatever. 

20. Assume the projections of a horizontal thin circular plate or disk, in such 
a situation that itss hadow, cast by light falling in the direction usually assumed, 
shall foil on the vertifical plane of projection, and draw the shadow margin on 
that plaue. 

. 21. Explain, the nature of isometric drawing, and show how to make an 
isometric drawing of a house, supposing its dimensions to be sufficiently given. 
In this you should explain the distinction between the isometric and the natural 
scale, 



SECOND YEAR STUDENTS. 

CIVIL ENGINEERING. 

1. Given the projections of a sphere and the projections of a straight line 
which penetrates the sphere ; show how to find the points in which the line cuts 
the surface of the sphere. 

2. What is the error in square links per acre in a survey made with a chain 
which is four inches too long P 

3. Give a demonstration proving that in Gravatt’s Level the adjustment of 
the line of coUiination,.so as to make the instrument give level sights when the 
bubble of the longitudinal spirit tube is at middle, may be effected either by 
shifting the line of collimation itself or by shifting the spirit tube ; or, in other 
words, that there is no exact place in the image field to which it is necessary 
that the horizontal wire of the diaphragm be brought by the pair of screws for 
raising and lowering the diaphragm. 

4. .Explain fully how to compute the area of a field surveyed by offsets from 
the sides, of a rectilinear figure * tile figure, when of more than three sides, being 
divided into triangles by measured lines. In order that the principal field 
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nv ;=urements and that the computations may be duly checked, what aTe the Appendix, 
u<ual extra measurements and calculations to be made in the case of surveying No 8 - 
with the chain without measurement of angles ? _ _ GeneraL 

' .5. If a triangle is to be determined by measurement, in the held, of a side and class Ex- 
t wo" adjacent angles, and if the sum of those two angles be about equal to 90°, animation 
so that the third angle must also be about equal to 90° ; find approximately - 
enough for ordinary practical purposes how much the calculated length of each 
of the required sides will be vitiated (if practically vitiated at all) by an error 
of two minutes in one of the two measured angles; the calculated side 
adjacent to that slightly inaccurate angle coming out by the calculation as 
being 3,146 links. 

6. Explain the principle of the vernier, and give a practical rule for finding 
how to read the indications of any vernier. 

7. What is the relation, as to quantity, between the Statute Acre and the 

Irish Acre ; and how does this depend on the lengths of the Statute Perch and 
the Irish Perch? . 

8. How may two persons in. a field between two distant stations, quickly 
ran^e themselves into the straight line between the stations without going to 
either of them ; and how may a person with a theodolite between two distant 
stations, proceed to find the exact line between them without going to either; 

the visions to the stations not being obstructed in either case? 

9. For an oblique bridge show how to draw the horizontal projection of the 
coursing spiral of the intrado indefinite, as to length (that is without reference 
to its terminating at the oblique faces) if the development of that spiral he 

^lol'ln an oblique bridge explain what is meant by the “adjusted angle of 
skewback of the intrado,” and show how the adjustment is made. 

11. By use of tables furnished to you, calculate the area of a triangle having 
its sides 2,356 links, 2,988 links, and 1,567 links ; and give the result in square 

la! Reduce 6,273,000 square links to acres, roods, and perches, statute 
measure; and also to acres, roods, and perches, Irish. 

13. Given two sides of a triangle, 1,960 and 2,594 links respectively, and the 
contained angle 73° 22'. Calculate, by tables furnished to you, the third side. 

14. In Bidder’s Table of Earthwork what quantities do the two numbers in- 

serted for each pair of end heights respectively express, and how are they used 
for finding the content of a prismoidal block of given dimensions. _ 

15. Explain the nature ot the sextant, and demonstrate the relation which 

subsists between the angle contained by the two mirrors and the angle contained 
by the. two rays. , _ , .. , 

16. “The operation of levelling may be defined as the art of finding how 
much higher or lower any one point is than another, or, more properly, the 
difference of their distances from the centre of the earth. ’ Show how this is 
both an unpractical and an erroneons recognition ; and give a correct statement 
of what the art of levelling is, or what a level surface is. 

17. Explain how to set out the half-breadths for a rad way on sidelong ground. 

SECOND AND THIRD YEAR STUDENTS, AND COATES’ PRIZE. 

OFFICE AND FIELD WORK. 

1. In a landscape picture submitted to you. you will observe rays of light or 
bright lines in the sky drawn radiating in various directions, some downwards 
and some upwards from a cloud behind which the sun is hidden. eaung m 
mind that the sun is above the horizon, and that his rays are therefore “dined 
downwards in coming towards the earth; explain the principles acco g 
which the bright lines of somewhat hazy atmosphere illuminated by light pro- 
ceeding from openings or indentations of a cloud may properly be craw 1 

Also at sunrise or sunset, when the rays of the sun are^ almost exact^ 
horizontal, an observer on the top of a hill may sometimes see ea PP . , 
illuminated lines, like those in the picture submitted, radiating from a point, at 
about the horizon, directly opposite to the sun, from the observ . p 
how this can be. 
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2. Explain briefly bow to proceed to draw correctly the shadow- 
spective picture of an object, a house tor instance, whose dimension are Ml ' 
given, together with any other necessary data, such as the positions of the oJ - 
the picture surface, and the point of view, and the direction of theliJht bj ’ 

3. A straight line (which may be understood to be one edge of a straight 
ruler or other object) is placed perpendicular to the vertical plane of 

and casts its shadow on a right circular cone with vertical axis It F« ™ 
to show how to construct the horizontal projection of the shadow c l <1U ?J I 
surface of the cone: the line of shadow not being limited in Wh hv he 
limitation of the extension either of the straight line casting the shafow Ir of 
the conical surface receiving it. The light is to be supposed to faU in thf 
direction usually assumed m engineering drawings. rr m rne 

4. For computation of earthwork aiong an entire cutting or embankment 
whether will the ordinary pnsmoidal method, or the method of “mean 

give gen. rally more correct results and why ? Also explain whether eiC of 
them has an advantage over the other m respect to giving means for 
sidelong slopes mto account. 8 means mr taxing 

5. Explain how to range a railway curve from one straight tangent to another 

if curvature introduced gradually m passing from each straight taiwent 
into the mam or circular bend of the curve ; taking the case iu which the poim 
of intersection of the straight tangents is inaccessible, and usimr the of 

angles at the circumference for ranging the main bend. 0f 

th , e tr ““ it theodolite, in testing the instrument by the 
striding level, 1st, one leg of the level may be longer than the other ; 2nd one 
(< V ‘ranrnmO i of the axis on which it has to be applied may be higher 
« 3rJ ’ b °‘ h th ,T may bc tlie case - S,10W how to discriminate 
of 1 thes e^case^ thl ' e6 CaSe5 ’ aiul bow t0 efieet the re ^. nisit ® adjustments in each 

tnltw en l“ a, ?,v an , estate . ailda set of actions along centre lines of roads, 
««(£•* • r “ ad * tlonal sections if necessary, so that the whole may afford 
cnSd mf0l ' mat 1 '* n ? 5 *? the lerels of the gTOund at its various parts, how 
of Theld pr f eed *° la 3" . d0TO , eontours on the map, and what woufo be some 
contour map ? A ^ 6S ° f haVing tbe glvei1 luform ation put into the new form of a 

8. In a triangle which may be denoted as ABC, with a split line AD, the 
lodowing lengths have been noted as measurements made on the ground : AE= 

Wh.of^ o' B( ?r 1964 ’ AD = li!82 > BD=1082. Check the measured 
lengths of the three sides as to whether they bc accurate or not. 

J. bi an oblique bridge designed according to Buck’s methods, show that the 
f tbe extrado is more nearly perpendicular to the direction of the 
i- ar , ch . than to? coursing joint of the intrado ; and point out the cor- 

responding relation which subsists between the directions of the heading joint 
m the extrado and m the intrado ; and show therefore that if the development 
firm of a stoae be a rectangle, the development of the ex- 

rn Iff °- f the Bame stone not be «■ rectanngle. 

, °' rm g, < l ue ? t!o “ will be treated as of special importance for Passing, 

in a notbe taken into account for Honors.] • 

sides *are^ tdveu^ 0rillU ^ a wbbcb to compute the area of a triangle when its three 

1 [j S™ n a ?* de and toe opposite angle of a triangle, and either another side 
l o 1 , 7 ? aagle ? s f te a P rocess for resolving the trSmgle. 

'I“ at I s tbe bne °f colliioation in a theodolite ? 
tjJr " , if. toe.essential condition to be brought about in the adjustment of 
> r™ cob ™ ! “ion in the common or Y theodolite ? 

: „ I* r aat I s He nature of a traverse survey? 
to. What is the nature of a contour survey and map? 
t eaorl be the chief methods you know which are useful, or are commonly 

taught, for ranging a long offset? 
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CIVIL AND MECHANICAL ENGINEERING. 

. . , General 

1. Name the five orders of Classical Architecture, and by written descriptions, Class Ex- 
aided by figured sketches, give distinctions among them, by which they might be animation, 
severally recognised. 

2. Name the successive styles of the Gothic Architecture of England, and 
give a brief description of each as to its character, and the period of its 

prevalence. 

f 3. Explain the meanings of the following terms in Architecture : — Torus, 

Astragal, Cyma, or Cyma Recta, Ovolo, Scotia, Abacus, Modillion, Mullion, 

EutasTs, ’Corbel, Crocket. 

4. Show clearly why the neutral lamina of a beam supported at both ends and 
loaded at the middle, is subject to sheering stress, except at the middle of the 
length. 

5. How does the stiffness of round shafts to resist elastic twisting vary with 
the diameter, and length ? Give demonstration of your answer. 

6. How does the strength of round shafts to resist set, or fracture, vary with 
their diameter ? Give demonstration of your answer. 

7. What is meant by the Modulus of Elasticity of a material? 

8. For calculating the load required to produce any specified deflexion in a 

rectangular beam or bar, supported at both ends, and loaded at middle, the 
usual formulae make the required load to vary directly as the breadth, other 
things being equal : that is to say, that if the breadth alone he changed, the stiff- 
ness°will he altered in proportion to the breadth. Show, however, that when the 
breadth of a bar of iron or other metal is increased, so as to he very great 
relatively to the depth, and so that the beam or bar assumes tbe character of a 
plate, the stiffness will be increased more than in the simple proportion in which 
the breadth is increased. . , 

9. Taking the moment of inertia of an area or surface round an axis, in 
investigations on strength and stiffness of materials, to mean the sum obtained 
by multiplying each element of the area by the square of its distance from the 
axis, and adding the products together, find what is the moment of inertia of a 
rectangle round a line passing through its centre and parallel to two of its sides. 

10. Also find what is the moment of inertia of a circular area round an axis 

passing through its centre normally to its surface, and its moment of inertia round 
a diameter. . 

11. Show that in a bar subjected to bending, the moment of the couple with 
•which at any cross section it resists a given degree of bending within elastic limits 
is equal to the moment of inertia of that cross section round, its neutral axis, 
multiplied by the longitudinal stress per unit of area at a unit of distance from 
the neutral axis : (the stress being understood to be the stress, or change of stress, 
induced by the bending, or to be the actual stress if the beam were free from 
stresses when not bent). 

12. Answer one of the following two questions marked (a) and (b), but not 
both , as credit mill be allowed for only one. 

(a) Specify clearly what is meant by the c 4 Modulus of Rupture, or 4 1 Co- 
efficient of Rupture” for a material, with reference to a certain assumed or 
supposed stress in the extreme fibre of a rectangular beam at the time .of rupture 
by cross bending which leads to defining the Resistance to Breaking Across, or 
Modulus of Rupture, as eighteen times tbe load which is required to cross-break 
a bar of the material one inch square, supported at two points one foot apart, the 
load being applied in the middle between the points of support. 

(b) State the principle modes of providing the water supply ^subject to pressure, 

for Sir William Armstrong’s Hydraulic Apparatus for working cranes, hoists, 
dock gates, &c., at harbours, and give a brief account of the nature of this 
apparatus. . 

13* Explain some of the methods used practically for measuring the head or 
depth of water over the crest of a rectangular notch, or over the vertex of a V 
notch, for the gauging of flowing water ; pointing out the relative advantages of 
tbe several methods, . 

14. State the general principle as to the flow of water through orifices similar 
to one another in form and similarly situated relatively to the still-water surface, 

F 
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;S7j em “ taW in the lectoes ' 011 the ^thesis Of the water being a 

IS. Apply this principle in demonstrating, according to the s-,™ i, TO .n - 
the truth of the Lowell Formula for the flow through rectangular nofehePvf as ’ 
regard to tlie exact amount of its numerical co-efficients b Sl without 

16 Describe briefly the use of the triangular or lattice-work brachmoftr-, 
used for the sides of large beam bridges, contrasting the conditions n' tZI ° 
and strength afforded through its means, with the flexibility and weakness fhM 
would occur if the top and bottom booms, or flanges, or *• chords/- were co^t e 1 

olSSgS^r ^ Upriglltbara S“™g qnadrilateraHnstead 

anVrifif?’” 11 13 mean * ^ thG COnh ' aot!on of the vein in water issuing from 
18. In oblique bridges, what is meant by the focus of the joints iu the face of 
of obE^Mges ? 7 e ° 0eUtnClty ; a “ d bow is tbe foc “ s a “d in the drawing 

Natural Philosophy— Examiner, Professor Stevelly. 

EXPERIMENTAL PHYSICS. 

1. Explain what two sciences take their origin from body or matter 
extended and yet limited m the extension of individual bodies Expiring If 
tactions between the extension of pure space and that of body or matter 

2. Give one or two remarkable exemplifications of the limits to which 

experimentalists have been pei-mitted to trace tlie extremely minute state of 
subdivision in which matter may be found to exist 3 5tate of 

3. Define the terms “ inertia," “ force,” and “ motion." Explain the relation 

SuaSL 6861 “* S ‘ ate h ° W eacb ° f tbem is tom,lri'°l 

4 State the triangular law of equilibrium of three forces applied simultaneously 

* ^Extaain what°- ^ bod3 I? , aild S 1Te the experimental proof of its truth. 7 
., 6 - Explain what is meant by the centre of gravity of a heavy body, and how 
it is experimentally proved that every body lias a centre of gravity. 

6. Explain the mechanical principle on which the action of the wines of 

7 State the ifvdrostari ox * V* ^ **’ and cau onI y P ro P el H 
of its truth. 6 ^ “ Ut 1 midox > and de scnbe some of the experimental proofs 

i heavy 




in the fluid, whose W d e Irit^rteki y s unTt—* ^ aPPe ““ ^ whon immersed 

the flotation in equilibrio of a 

S^ftSo^at. D,StmgU1SU tUe tHrCe **““ ° f •*««- iu 

is ins,.,laS! aiQ ^ y0 " Cam0t fuUy char S e a Leyden jar while its outer coating 

which mffrn! Ill "° ptical medium," and a “ ray” of light, and state the laws 
which are found to govern the reflection and ordinary refraction of a ray of 



Natural History — Examiner, Professor Wyvitte Thomson. 

BOTANY. 

detail tie structure and the chemical 

Principal, divisions of dicotyledonous plants, and give 
Tt)^,w E? mating the essenthd characters of these divisions, 
stamens '•> "Nr fl ™ _ e , 7 sfcruc ^ ure i °* a stamen. What adhesions occur between 

between the <>*« ° natl J ra * or ^ e . rs * u which certain special forms of adhesion 

Detween the stamens are characteristic. 
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4. State all the points of distinction between a siHcjua and a legume ; between Appendix, 
a slliqua and a capsule ; between a drupe and a follicle; and between an acliene, ■ N0, 8 ' 
a^opsis.a ovpsela, and a mericarp. General 

•5. Distinguish m detail between the natural orders Ranunculacem, Euplior- G3a, ss Ex- 
biaeese, Amentiferm, Cyperacem, and Coniferae, in reference to the structure of amlnation. 
the flower, and the insertions and relations of its various parts. 

6. (Honor). State Hoffmeister’s views -with reference to the reproduction of 
the Equisetacece and the Lycopodiacem. 



Chemistry. — Examiner , Dr. Andrews. 

1. What are the methods of separating lime from magnesia? 

2. What are the tests for the oxides of Mercury? 

3. How would you analyse, qualitatively, an alloy of copper, nickel, and 
zinc? 

4. Give an account of the method of determining the quantity of sugar in 
urine by the reduction of the oxide of copper ? 

5. How is the amount of urea in urine determined ? 

6. What are the characteristic properties of calculi formed of the following 
bodies, (a) uric acid, (b) urate of ammonia, (c) cystic oxide ? 

7. Describe the uranium process for determining the amount of phosphoric 
acid in urine. 



MaTKICTTLATIOST ExAMNATICOT— OCTOBER, 1867. 



Matricula- 
tion Ex- 
amination# 



The English Language. — Examiner, Professor Yonge. 

1 . From what languages is the English language chiefly derived ? ^ 

*2. In what points do an English verb and noun differ from a Latin verb and 
noun ? 

3. Name one poet, one dramatic writer, one historian, one orator, of pre- 
eminent reputation, who flourished before the present century, with the title and 
subject of one of their most important works, and a statement of the reign or 
reigns in which they lived. 

4. What is the difference in the qualities required from the historian and a 
writer of plays, and, generally, from a prose writer and a poet ? 



SUBJECT TOR ESSAY 
(Not to exceed three pages). 

THE USEFULNESS OR MISCHIEF OF AMBITION. 



Mathematics. — Examimr, Professor Purser. 



ARITHMETIC. 



1. Two men start at the same time to walk to a town 10£ miles off One 
reaches it 14 minutes before the other. Flow would it have been if the distance 
had been a mile longer ? 

2. An estate fifty years ago let for £2 13 s. 1 cl., Irish money, per Irish acre ; 
it now fetches £3 Os. 6d., English money, per English acre. Show that the land 
has just doubled in value. [13 pence Irish =12 pence English.] 

3. Calculate the interest on £2,715 65. 8c?- for 7J months, at -per cent. 

4. Reduce to their simplest forms 



1.1 1.1 



111,1 



1 1 1 



5~7 1 0 

V U 1 -- 

5 + 7 7 + 9 



F 2 
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5. Express the following fractions as decimals to two places 




1. Draw a straight line perpendicular to a given straight line of unlimited 

length from any pomt without it. u 

2. If from the extremities of the base of a triangle two straight lines he 
drawn to anvpomt within the triangle, these lines are together less than the 
sum of the other two sides of the triangle, but contain a greater angle 

3. Describe a square equal to a given rectilineal figure. 8 



AI.GEBBA. 



1. By what expression should xy+yz+xz be multiplied that the product 

may be (x-]~ y) (y-\-z) (z-^x^+xyz. 1 ULb 

2. Simplify the expression — 



2a+3x 2a— Sx 
2a-3x~*'2a+3x 

3. Solve the equations 

0) 

( 2 ) 

( 3 ) 



£- 15=0 4-1 
THi J r 2 

(x-S) (x-5)=*(x+2) (x+7) 

Vx—7 



PiiEL Prizes in Geometry. — Examiner, Professor Purser. 

1. Similar triangles are to one another in the duplicate ratio of their homo- 
logous sides. 

. 2. The perpendiculars let fall from the vertices of a triangle upon the opposite 
sides meet m a point. 

3. If a circle touch two given circles, the right line joining the points of con- 
tact passes through one of their centres of similitude. 

4. Given base of a triangle and the radius of the circumscribing circle, find 
the locus of the centre of the inscribed circle. 

5. If through the vertex of a triangle two lines be drawn making equal angles 
with the sides respectively, one to meet the base, the other to meet the circum- 
ierence of the circumscribing circle, the rectangle under these lines is equal to 
tho rectangle under the sides. Prove this, and hence solve the problem to draw 
through a given point a line cutting off from two intersecting lines a triangle of 
given area. 

6. Perpendiculars are let fall on the sides of a given parallelogram from any 
pomt within it : prove that the quadrilateral formed by joining their feet has a 
constant area. 

, Describe a circle which shall bisect the circumferences of three given 
circles. 

8. The circles circumscribing the three triangles formed by four intersecting 
lines pass through a common point. 

circle A is inscribed in an isosceles triangle, another circle B is described 
touching the sides of the extremities of the base ; prove that the tangents to A 
at the points of intersection of the circles meet on B. 

!?• Two opposite vertices of a given square move upon two fixed right lines 

PS , A . n ? Show that the remaining vertices will move upon another pair 
of fixed right lints. r 
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Literary Scholarships— First Year Students. 

Greek. — Examiner, Professor MaeBcmaU. 

L — Translate tlie following unprepared passage : — 

yoappariKTiQ pkv ovSevoq tjttov kTrejupkXtjTO jcai 8 t avrrjg TroLrjTiKrjg v aoijg' avrog re 
7 (iayo) 8 Lag 1 -ttolh kcll KUiptpSiag e vdoKipovg' in 8 k paXXov vcrrspov av^ydeig, ware Kai 
ri]v 8 vvajj.iv ovvavHrjoaL , ptjropacrjg re Kai povoiKrjg Kai rfjg -tte pi ra paiiypaTa Bempiag 
i:ai piXotrotpiag cnraorjg iirtpsXEiro. vapiv 8 k elSevai -Tramp iXeyev ad rotff paOrjpam, 
xoXv pkv tyovoi rb kXsodiptov, -jroXb ok to xpwijuov £ ‘£ T ^ v /3iov, tt&vtuiv 8 k jiaXurra 
rb ivSiayioyov irpog te veorrjTa Kai yrjpag - iXeys 8 k Kai rag M ovaag apa 8 id rovro 
TroXXdg vird tuiv BeoXoyoiv irapaSedoaQai, otl ttoXv to iroiKiXov ra iraiStvpara Kai 
-rroog -iraaav (3’iov xprjcnv oIkelov. Kai ovte tt)v IjnrEipiav aitrwv ovte ttjp d-iroXetrf/tv 
bjxoiav v-Tr£Xdfij3avEV zlvai ry rS>v fiavavrroiv texvuiv, clXXcl rovvavriov I-Tcovddiorov 
mg jisrpiiog Z&m ryv te rovriop ayvoiav Kai rrjv tuiv (Savavcuv ETnaryprjv. oiirw pkv 
ovv ovk eotiv QTip tuiv -iraidEvparuiv irpbg apyvptirpbv ixprjaaro ovok iKairrjXtvatv . 

II. — Translate into Attic the following sentences 

1. They sent word to us that, unless we compeared, to join them in the expe- 
dition, they would march against us. 2. He advised us to be on our guard 
against stimulants to eat when not hungry and to drink when not thirsty. 3, He 
constantly sent out bodies of cavalry, that the enemy’s advanced guards might 
not fall upon the fields near the city and lay them waste. 4. The defendant 
seized and carried him off not in the house but in the street, when he might 
easily both have saved him and executed what had been decreed by the assembly. 
5. When he perceived, that they not only were not setting free the states but 
were not even disbanding their array, be led his own force into Boeotia. 6. They 
do not wish to be concealed, and are even ashamed if not reputed to be wicked. 
7. Who would have chosen to disobey, when he saw the king obeying? 8. You 
must so manage that every man may feel that he has been a principal cause of 

the victory. 9. Ho you think that we shall still overtake them before they are 

in their fastnesses? for we look upon it as a great calamity that they ran away 
from us unobserved. 10. If death were an escape from everything it would be 
a god-send to the wicked to be delivered by dying from this body ana their 
wickedness at the same time as from their vitality. 



Translate the following lines from the Medeia of Euripides * 

TroXXoLKig ffirj 8ia Xs-irTorepiov 
pv9wv ipoXov Kai ir pog apiXXas 
))X9ov pdZovg rj xpyytvtdv 
QrjXvv ipevvav * aXXd yap its tip 
fiovca Kai rjpiv, -npoaopikEi 
ootylag tvEKEP, iruaaLoi pkv oil , 

-jravpov S’ av iaug 
evpoig yivog ovk ctiropovaov. 

Kai cpTjpi pporHv dinvEg eIolv 
nrap-icav d-rrEipoi pr}8' hpvrtvffav 
iral8as, -Kpo^ipEiv tig ebruxiav 
tuiv yeivajiivuiv. ol yap arEievoi , 

8l cnrELpoavvyv eW’ rjSii fipoTOig 
-xalSeg teXeBovu’ elt aviapov, 

7roXXu)V pox9(ov airexovTai. 

old 8k TEKVUIV ECTIV Iv OLKOig 

yXvKtpbv fiXaaTTjp, koopui juXtry^ 

Karar pvxo pkv ovg tSv Ix-navra xpj> vov i 
irpibrov jdv qttuiq Bptyovm KaXwg 
j3iorov 9’ uttoOev XEiifrovm tekvoiq' 
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m 0 ! £K TOVTIOV, SIT £7 Tt (p XdipOLQ 
At £7rt xnr/cTTQig 
poxQovm, rod’ scTiv aor/Xov. 
tv ok to iravrjov \oic6tov yojj 
tcugiv Karspiv dv//~oicn kokov. 

Kai Sij ydp dXig fiiorav 6’ evpov , 
auificLTCL 9’ VjfSijv siarjXds tekvuiv 
X pijotoi r iykvovT' si Be Kvp{]<xat 
Baipoiv, svOiig tppovdog Gavarog 
irpopepLov icai unravrag kg "Aiorjv. 

■Trwg ovv \vsi irpbg ralg SSXaig 
ttjvS’ stl \virr\v dviaporaTrjv 
TraiScov 'svsksv 
dptjrourt Qsovg Itri^aWsiv, 

Brief notes may be annexed touching points of language or metre or interpre* 



Latih. — Examiner, Professor William Nesbitt, h.a. 

Translate : — 

]. Agcr Taiquiniorum, qui inter nrbem ao Tiberim fuit, consecrate Marti 
Martius delude campus fait, forte ibi turn seges farris dicitar fuisse matnra 
messi. quern campi frnctum quia religiosum erat consumere, desectam cum 
stramento segetem magnate hominum sunil immissa corbibus fudeve in Tiberim 
tenui fluentem aqua, ut mediis coloribua solet. ita in vadis haesitantis frumeati 
acervos sedisse lllitos limo. insulam inde paulatim et aliis, quae fort temcro 
dumen, eodem invectis lactam, postea credo additus moles manuque adiutum, 
ut tarn eminens area firmaque templis qnoqne ao porticibus sustinendis esset! 
direptis boms regum damnati proditores sumptumque supplicium, conspectius eo 
quod poenae oapiondae mimsterium patri de liberis consulatus imposuit, et cm! 
Spectator erat amovendus,. eum ipsum fortuna exactorcm supplicii dedit. stabant 
deligati ad palum nobilissimi iuvenes. sed a ceteris, velut ab ignotis capitibus, 
consulis liberi omnium in se averterant oculos, miserebatque non poenae magis 
homines quam sceleris, quo poenam merit! essont : illos eo potissimum anno 
patriam liberatam, patrem liberatorem, consulatum ortum ex domo Iunia, patres, 
plebem, quidquid deorum Lominumque llomanomm esset, induxisse in animiun 
ut superbo quondam regi turn infesto exsnli proderent, consules in sedem pro- 
cesses suaan,. missique lictores ad sumendum supplicium. nudatos virgis caedunt 
securique feriunt, cum inter omne tempus pater vultusque et os ejus spectaculo 
esset emmente. animo patrio inter publicae poenae ministerium. secundum 
poenam nocentium, ut in utramque partem arcendis sceleribus exemplum nobile 
esset, praemium indici pecunia ex aerario libertas et civitas data, ille primnm 
dieitur vmdieta liberatus. quidam. vindictae quoque nomen tractum ab illo 
putant ; Vindicio ipsi nomen fuisse. post ilium observatum, ut qui ita liberati 
essent, m civitatem accepti viderentur. 

. Explain the constructions, mami adjutum ; porticibus sustinendis ; Vindicio 

ipsi nomen esse, (i) What were the other modes of manumission ? 

2. Quid ? si illud etiam addimus, quod recte addi potest, nihil esse quod ad se 
rein ullam tarn adliciat et tam attrahat quam ad amicitiam similitudo, concedctur 
profecto verum esse, ut bonus boni diligant asciscantque sibi quasi propinquitate 
conumetos atque natura. Nihil est enim appetentius similium sui nec rapacius 
quam natura. Quaui ob rem hoc quidem, I'anni et Scaevola, constat, ut opinor, 
bomsmter bonos quasi nccessariambenevolentiam, qui est amicitiae fons a natura 
constitutus. ^ Sed eadeni bonitas etiam ad mnltitudinem pertinet. Non enim est 
inhumane virtusneque immunis neque superba, quae etiam populos unirersos 
tueri eisque optime consulere soleat, quod non facerct profecto, si a caritate 
vulgi abhorreret. 

3. Lysandrum Lacedaemonium, cuius modo feci mentionem, dicere aiunt 
solitum Lacedaemonem esse honestissimum domicilum senectutis : nusquam enim 
tantum tnbuitur aetati, nusquam est senectus honoratior. Quin etiam memoriae 
proditum est, quum. Athenis ludis quidam in tbeatrum grandis natu venisset, 
magno consessu locum nusquam ei datum a suis civibus, quum autem ad Lace- 
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daemonios accessisset, qui, legati quum essent, certo in loco consederant, con- Appendix, 
surrexisse omnes illi dicuntur et _ seneni sessum reccpisse. Quibns quum a 8 - 

cuncto consessu plausus esset multiplex datus, dixisse ex iis quemdam 4 Atlien- g * “r - ^. 
ienses scire quae recta essent, sed facere nolle.’ Exa°mina- P 

tions. 



GRAMMAR AND HISTORY. 

J . From what part of tlie simple Latin verb are frequentative verbs formed, 
and how many terminations of these verbs are there ? Give also the termina- 
tions of desideratives and inceptives. To what class of verbs do you assign those 
ending in illo — as sorbillo ? 

o. Explain the meaning and formation of the words quin , quippe,adeo, actutum , 
dum, donee , palam , clam , procul , simul. 

3. Explain the constructions : 

(a) Made virtute esto. 

(&) Decemviri legibus senbundis. 

( c ) Maximam partem lade vivunt. 

(ct) Caesar dicere solebat non tam sua quam respublicce interesse ut salvus 
esset. 

4. When was the office of censor instituted at Rome, and with what immediate 
object? State accurately the duties of the censors during the most flourishing 
period of the Republic V When did the office lose its importance ? 

5. What events in Roman history are connected with the names, Allia, 
Vesuvius, Caudium, Lentinum, Cysoncephahe ? Give dates in each case. 

Translate: — 

1. O felix una ante alias Priamela virgo, 

Hostilem ad tuinulum Troiae sub moembus altis 
lussa inori, quae sortitus non pertulit ullos, 

Nec victoris keri tetigit captiva cubile ! 

Nos patria incensa, diversa per aequora vectae, 

Stirpis Achilleae fastus iuvenemque superbum, 

'Servitio enixae, tulimus. Qui deinde, secutus 
Ledaeam Hermionem Lacedmmoniosque liymenaeos, 

Me famulo famulamque Heleno transmisit habendam. 

Ast ilium, ereptae magno inflammatus amore 
Coniugis et scelerum F ui'iis agitatus, Orestes 
Excipit incautum, patriasque obtruncat ad aras. 

Morte Neoptolemi regnorum reddita cessit 
Pars Heleno, qui Chaonios cognomine campos, 

Chaoniamque omnem Troiano a Chaone dixit, 

Pergamaque Hiacamque iugis hanc addidit arcem. 

Sed tibi qui cursum venti, quae fata dedere, 

Aut quisnam ignarum nostns deus appulit oris? 

Quid puer Ascanius? Superatne? et vescitur aura, 

Quae tibi iam Troia ? _ 

Ecqua tamen puero est amissae cura parentis? 

Ecquid in antiquam virtutem animosque viriles 
Et pater Aeneas et avunculus excitat Hector ? 

(a) "Who is tbe daughter of Priam referred to in the first verse ? 

(o') Distinguish between the meanings of the forms of expression, qua pertulit 
and quae pertulerit. 

(c) Explain the use of que in formulamque , etc. 

(d) State accurately the significance of the interrogative pronouns in the 
phrases — Qui venti ; quisnam deus ,* ecqua cura ; ecquid in antiquam^ etc, 

(e) Give the various meanings of superat used intransitively. 
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Apjmdte, 2. Ergo utii me in montes et in arcem ex m-be removi, 

8 ‘ Quid priua illnstrem satins Musaque pedeatri ? ’ 

Scholarship ■ Ne0 ma!a me ambil ; io perdit neo plumbeus Auster 

Examina- Auctumusque gravis, Libitinae quaestus acerbae. 

tions. Matutine pater, seu lane libentius audis, 

Unde homines operurn primos vitaeque labores 
Instituunt - sic dis placitum tu carminis esto 
Principium. Romae sponsorem me rapis. “ Eia 
“Ne prior officio quisquam respondeat, urge l” 

Sive Aquilo radit terras sen bruma nivalem 
Interiore diem gyro trahit, ire necesse est. 

Postmodo, quod mi obsit, elare certumque loeuto 
Luctandum in turba et facienda iniuria tardis. 

“ Quid vis, insane, et quas res agis ?” improbus urget 
Iratis precibus: “ tu pulses omne quod obstat, 

“ Ad Maecenatem memori si mente recurras.” 

Hoc iuvat et nielli est, non mentiar. At simul atras 
Ventum est Esquilias, aliena negotia centum 
Per caput et circa saliunt latus. “Ante secundam 
“Roscius orabat sibi adesses ad Puteal eras.’ 1 
“De re commimi scribae magna atque nova te 
“ Orabant hodie meminesses, Quinte, reverti.” — 

£ ‘ Imprimat his, cura, Maecenas signa, tabellisl” 
Dixeris “Experiar:” — Si vis, potes,” addit et instat. 



(a) Illustrate from Horace the expression, Musa pedestri. 

(b) What is the allusion in Libitince queestus ascerbce ? 

(c) Explain the constructions, improbus urget ; hoc melli est. 

(a) Write brief notes on ad Puteal and de re communi. 

Translate into Latin prose : — 

Then the son of the Dictator advances from his post to his father ; “ With- 
out your orders, General,” says he, ‘ 1 1 would never light out of my rank ; no, 
not even were I to see victory certain. If you permit, I wish to show to yonder 
monster, since he so fiercely heaps taunts on the Roman youths, that I am sprung 
moin that family which hurled the Gauls down from the Tarpeian rock.” Then, 
tne i Dictator says: “Prosper, my son, in virtue, and in piety towards thy father 
and country. Go on, and. by the help of the gods render the Roman name 
invincible. Thereupon his companions arm the young man. He takes the 
smeid of a foot-soldier, he is girt with a Spanish sword, handy for close fighting, 
lncy lead him forward., armed and equipped, against the Gaul who was stupidly 
exulting, and (since this too has seemed to them of old time worthy of remem* 
brance) even putting out his tongue in derision. 



History and the English Language. — Examiner Professor Yonge. 

HISTORY. 

-* • Retween, the conquest and the death of Henry VH. what kings were suc- 
ceeded by their sons, and in what instances did the succession pass to one who 
was not a son ? 

were the chief causes which induced Simon de Montfort to rise 
against. Henry HI. ; and what great constitutional benefit does England derive 
from his rebellion? 

3. What kings after Edward I. waged war with Scotland? What were the 
cmer events in any such wars ? 

4. Who were the combatants in the battles of Lewes, Neville’s Cross, Offer- 
ee Shrewsbury, Wakefield, Barnet, Sluys, Falkirk, Dover, and Verneuil? 

r‘ Who was the Earl of Warwick in the reign of Henry VI., and who in the 
reign of Henry VII. ? * 1 
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6. In French History what were tlie States General ? What the Parlia- Appendix, 

ment? No - 8 * 

7. Who were Blanche of Castile, Joinville, Etienne Marcel, Du Guesclin ? ~ — . 

8. In what instances did either French or English kings take a personal share 

in the Crusades ? _ . . tions. 

9. In what particulars aid. the Crusades produce important changes in the 
manners or feelings of the time, and exercise a permanent influence on the sub- 
sequent liistory of Christendom ? 

10. What great acquisitions were made by the French crown from 1450- 
1509? 



SUBJECT J?OIt ESSAY 

(Not to exceed three pages). 

THE ADVANTAGES OP THE STUDY OP HISTORY. 



SECOND YEAR STUDENTS. 



Greek. — -Examiner, Professor Mac Boudll 

I. — Translate the following passage from the Symposion of Pjoaton 

'E0jj oV 2 uiKpdry lvTvx,tiv \E\ovpkvov re rat rdg fSXavrag vnoStSspEvov, — d- iicEZvog 
b\iyd.Kig h rota, — rat tpeo9ai avrbv, 07rot 3 '/ot 3 ovtm raXofi ysysvi ipkvog. Kal rbv* 
tlireiv, on 5 “s7ri SsXnvov elg° 1 Ay d9uivog. G %0£g yap aiirov 8ik<pvyov rolg huvicioig 0 
AoBijQeiq rov 8y\av, (hpoXoyyoa 8' tig T7]ptpov b napkoEoBaL. ravrcD Sr/ EKaXXonnadprjv^ 
iva? Kcikog n apa KoXbv taj.’’ 3 “ aXXd oil," ij 1 ’ 3’ 9 &S,° il niog iyEig npbg rb apa ikvai 
5 .k\i)70C w ini 8el7ri'0v Kai tyrj dirtiv, on 5 “ otiroig, ()7rf0£ u dv 1 1 av Ke\evyc-” n 
“s'ffou toIvvv” e0?j , “ tv a Kal T7)v napoLpiav d tiiatpOEipiOfitv peraPaWovrEs, dig apa 
Kal ayaBiov ini SaZrag taciv abro paroi e dyaOoi* "Opypog piv yctp kivSvvevel ob povov 
ZiaQOtTpcu aWa Kai v(3pioai elg ravrrjv rijv napoiplav. nod) crag yap rbv 'Ay apkpvopa 
Siatjupovroig ayaQov avSpa rd noAEpiKii rbv 8b MeveXeuv paXBaKbv alypyryv, Bvoiav 
iroiovjikvov Kai Icrri Zvrogf rov ’Ayapkpvovog, aicXyrov z inolyoev iXQovra rov Mej/e- 
Aewi'I ^7ri ri)v Qoiv yv, h %ripw* ovra ini ri)v rov apelvovog ravr ’ aKobaag 1 ^ etneiv^ 
tyi)' u itjct)Q pkvroi klvSvvevctu) jcctyw — o)t% tog cv Asystg, 5) ’S&icparEQ, aXXci raO ' 
"Opijpov — (/>aiiAog h oiv ini ooipov ctvSpbg iivai 6oivr]v aicAtjTog. o^a 13 obv ayoiv pe ri ia 
niroXoyijffEf 13 dig iyih piv ov% bpoXoyrproi dtcAijrog^ ijnEiv, 1 * dXx bnb cov KE/cXtjpsvog.” 
i( ovv te 8v," £0r}, “ ipyopkvo) npb 6 rov (3oi iXevaopES’X 8 n ipovptv. dXX’ iupev’* 
roiavr arra ff(pcig lG trprj SiaAtyBivTag ikvai . 18 rbv ovv Sajfcpdnj iavrip ttw g npoakyovra 
t'ov vovv Kara tijv bdbv nopEVEcrQai bnoXenropevov KaL—mpr pkvoprog ov'~ — keXeveiv 
npoUvat elg ro npoaOev. insiSt) 8’ t 18 ytvscr9ca 1& ini ry obdq. ry ’ Ay dBuivog, avEipy- 
fuvijv 1 KaraXapfSdvtiv rrjv Qvpav, icai evQvg nalda nv ev8o9ev anavryaavT aytiv ov 
KarsKEipro oi aXXoi. 

II. — a-l. Derive or decompound every word to which one of these letters is 
attached. 

1-18. Explain distinctly the construction of every word or phrase to which 
one of these figures is attached. 

* Translate the byword here said to be perverted, viz., abro paroi 5’ dya0oi 
SeiACv E 7ri dalrag tamv. 

^ f Can you refer to the passage in Book II. of the llias which is here alluded 

t How do you construe and explain the saw, in the Xth Book of the llias , 
which is here alluded to ? 

obv te 8v ipxopkvoi Kai n 7rpo o rov ivoyosv 
ornroig nkpSog ty povvog 8“ elntp n votjoy, 
rip (Spdooiov piv tv ect l voog XtnrA os re pyng. 
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Al> ITt' L-Transkte tlie foU(nvin g strophes from the Troades of Euiufides 



Scholarship 

Kxamiua- 

tions. 



KA2ANAPA. 

a.v£xs irdpexe tpu)£ ! tpkpe akXag H 

ioi) iov ! orp. 

Xafi7rd(TL rod’ tepov 
inrkp 'Ypevaiov (pAkyco. 
jictKapiOQ o ya^krag, 

/laKctpia S’ tyu (SatnXucolg Akurpoig 
kclt, Apyog a ya/xov/xeva. 

Y/njv, & 'Yfiivai ava% ! 

67T£i <rii, parep ! ird SdicpwL ical 
■yooig rrocnv Qavovra Trarpida re 
<piXav Karaarkvova ex El G> 
kyo) rod ’ , 'Ypkvaie ! aol 
avacpXkyu) rmpog r/,wg kg avydv y 
sff alyXav S7 r tfiolg yapotg. 

SLSov S’, to ficdf3ag ukfdag ! 

Tfo.pQBViov £7 ri XE/crpotg & vopog ex Eu 

7raXX£ iroS’ , iepov avaye yopuv * — • 

svdv evoil— . «w. 



tog S7ri 7rarpag epov 
paKapitiirdraig rvyaig. 

£ X°P°£ offtof k/ioi’ 

aye, tru, $oi/3e ! viv Kara. <rbv iv Sa&vaic 

UVUKTOpOV 6v7] 7T oXff) . 

'Ypr)v, cJ Ypkvai Ypf/v l 
Xoptve, pdrep ! avaye, roSa abv 
sXicae r$S‘ ixeiffe, per ipkQev 
fispovaa (piXrdrav fidcriv 
[3oa re rbv Yukvaiov Iv 
fictKapiaig aoiSaiv iaKyalg. 

It iZ KdXXi7r£7rXot *i>pvywv 
Kopiail pkXnerk poi yapov 
icat 7TE7 rpiopkvov evvq rroaivk peQev. 

al s ?mdeomm™rif n ° teS ’ ex P, la ? at ”y 1 illustrative, and critical; translate 

you “ay ~b “ S " P “ Ie ° tl0nS ’ ***** ^ove! 3 



Translate 



Lat w.— Examiner, Professor William Nesbitt, 



M.A. 



poterat, tantunwue aherft* t aCt ™ UltU ne ° oon ! iIi um nec imperium accipi 
ntvixad arma catiienrli ut sua sl S na atque ordines miles et locum noseeret, 
turque quidam onmti m l? ta i I V^ a,< l lle pugnae competeret animus, opprimeren- 
iWaXm^nfr l ? ag ‘ S ^ T am *. eoti ' et “ tmto callirine maior 
armorum et mixtos stren™?' a<P ° e ™f lls vulnerum ictuscpie corporum ant 
oculosque. alii fuo-ientXv um paventmmme damores circumferehant ora 
pugnam ayertehat^fno-iVn+^ U ^ naritm:Q1 ^l obo ^ aere bant, alios redeuntes in 
Sffi ZttJlfXT ag f Gn ’ deinde ’ ubi in omnis partis nequiquam 
claiidebat apnaruitoue rml?n mo ? t . es . ac kcus ’ a fronte et ab tergo hostium acies 
sibi quisaue dux adhnrfnt ^ D1 | 1 111 dextera ^ erro que salutis spem esse, turn 
exorterrama est n^m °T\ faCtUS a . d 3 : em gerendam, et noia de integro 
pro signis antesi^nani newt q' mata ,P er P ruicI P GS hastatosque ac triarios, nec ut 
aut cohorte aut mam’-niTlrt n 1 g na a ^ 1£l pugparet acies, nec ut in sua legione miles 
post pugnandi ordinem dal-f-ft + ^°+ S con g 1 ? bat et animus suus cuique ante aut 
ySrntllf 5 tantusque fuit ardor animorum, adeo in tentus 
partes prostravit ayprtltmvA Um terrae ’ T U1 rnultarum urbium Itahae magnas 
lapsu ingenti proruit, nemo p^Sm^XX ”” 6 & '™“ bUS 

(a) Distinguish signa, ordinem, and locum. 

(, ) Describe bnefly the changes in the organization of the legion which took 
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place at different epochs under tlie Republic, and point out anything peculiar 
which you observe in the use of the technical terms in this passage. 

o E<m vero propter serai onis delectationem tempestivis quoque conviviis 
delector nec cum aequalibus solum, qui pauci admodum restant, sed cum vestra 
ctiam aetate atque vobiscum, habeoque senectuti magnam gratiam, quae mihi 
sermonis aviditatem auxit, potionis et cibi sustulit. Quod si quern etiam ista 
delectant ne omnino bellum indixisse videar voluptati, cuius est fortasse quidam 
naturalis modus, non intelligo ne in istis quidem ipsis voluptatibus carere sensu 
senectutem. Me vero et magisteria delectant a maioribus instituta et is sermo, 
qni more maiorum a summo adhibetur in poculis, et pocula, sicut in symposio 
Xenophontis est, minuta atque rorantia et refrigeratio aestate et vicissem aut 
sol aut imiis hibemus. Quae quidem etiam in Sabinis persequi soleo convivium- 
que vicinorum cotidie compleo, quod ad multam noctem quam maxime possumus 
vario sermone producimus. At non est voluptatum tanta quasi titillatio in 
senibus. Gredo, sed ne desideratio quidem. Nihil autem est molestum quod 
non desideres. 

(a) What do you understand by magisteria $ Point out the force of the sub- 
junctive desideres in the last sentence. 



HISTORY. 

1. To what part of the Peninsula was the name Italia originally confined, and 
how was it subsequently extended at successive periods ? What districts were 
meant by the terms Latium vetus or antiquum , and Latium novum or adjectum. 

2. In what year, and for what purpose, were the two cities Placentia and 

Cremona settled? . 

3. Write a brief description of the battle of the Trasimene Lake, or Gannse, 
or Zama. 

Translate into Latin prose : — 

Even at this early age the Greeks had made considerable advances in civili- 
zation. They were collected in fortified towns, which were surrounded by walls 
and adorned with palaces and temples. The massive ruins of Mycensc, and the 
sculptured lions on the gate of this city belong to the heroic age, and still excite 
the wonder of the beholder. Commerce, however, was little cultivated, and was 
not much esteemed : it was deemed more honourable for a man to enrich himself 
bv robbery and piracy than by the arts of peace. Coined money is not mentioned 
iii the poems of Homer. Whether the Greeks were acquainted, at this early 
period, with the art of writing, is a question which has given rise to much dis- 
pute and must remain undetermined ; hut poetry was cultivated, with success, 
though yet confined to epic strains, or the narration of the exploits and adven- 
tures of the heroic chiefs. 



Translate : 

1 . Perme in diebus paucis, quibus haec acta sunt, 

Chrysis uicina haec moritur. So. O factum bene : 

Beasti : ei metui a Chryside. Si. Ibitumfilius 
Cum illis, qni amarant Chrysidem, una aderat frequens : 
Curabat una f unus : tristis interim, . 

Non numquam qonlacrumabat. placuit turn id mihi. 

Sic cogitabam “ hie paruae consuetudinis 
Causa" liuius mortem tam fert familiariter : 

Quid si ipse amasset ? quid hie mihi faciet patri ?” 

Haec ego putabam esse omnia human! ingeni 
Mansuetique animi officia. quid multis moror? 

Egomet quoque eius causa in funus prodeo, . 

Nil etiam suspicans mali. So. Hem quid est? Si. Scies. 
Ecfertur. imus. interea inter mulieres, 

Quae ibi aderaut, forte unam aspicio adulescentulam, 
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Forma. So. Bona fortasse. Sx. et uolfcu, Sosia, 

Adeo modesto, adeo uenusto, ut nil supra. 

Quae quom mihi lamentari praeter ceteras 
Yisast, et quia erat forma praeter ceteras 
Honesta ac liberali, accedo ad pedissequas. 

Quae sit rogo. sororem esse aiunt Chrysidis. 

Fercussit ilico animum. attat hoc illud est, 

Hinc illae lacrumae, haec illast misericordia. 

Whatinference may he drawn from the Latin comic metres as to the ordinary 
pronunciation of the Latin spoken language ? Quote instances from Terence 
to prove your answer. Give the date of Terence, and a sketch of any of his 
plots you may remember. 

2. At quondam, dum longa gerunt pugnacibus armis 
Bella, Parentales deseruere dies. 

Non impune fuit : nam dicitur omine ah isto 
Roma surbubanis incaluisse rogis. 

Vix equidem credo : bustis exisse f eruntur, 

Et tacit® questi tempore noctis avi. 

Perque vias Urbis, Latiosque ululasse per agros 
Deformes animas, vulgus inane, ferunt. 

Post ea prmteriti tumulis redduntur honores : 

' Prodigiisque venit funeribusque modus. 

Dum. tamen haac fiunt, viduse cessate puell® : 

Expectet puros pinea tseda dies. 

Nec tibi, quse cupid® matura videhere matri, 

Comat virgineas hasta recurva comas. 

Conde tuas, Hymen®e, faces, et ab ignibus atris 
Aufer : habent alias mcesta sepulcra faces. 

Di qnoque templorum foribus celentur opertis: 

Thure vacent arm, stentque sine igne foci. 

Nunc anim® tenues, et corpora functa sepulcris 
Errant : nunc posito pascitur umbra cibo. 

Nec tamen haec ultra, quam tot de mensc supersint 
Luciferi, quot habent carmina nostra dies. 

Hanc, quia justa ferunt, dixere Feralia lueem. 

Ultima placandis Manibus ilia dies. 

(a) What various readings have been proposed for the senseless dies in the 
third line from the end. 

(&) Explain the phrase parentales dies. 

(c) Show, by citations, that the quantity of the e in Feralia is unusual. 

3. Turn porro puer, ut saevis proiectus ab unclis 
Navita, nudus humi iacet, infans, indigus omni 
Vitali auxilio, cum primum in luminis oras 
Nixibus ex alvo matris natura profndit, 

Vagituque locum lugubri complet, ut aequumst 
Cui tantum in vita restet transire malorum. 

At variae crescunt pecudes armenta feraeque, 

Nec crepitacillis opus est, nec cniquam adhibendasfc 
Almae nutricis blanda atque infracta loquella, 

Nec varias quaerunt vestes pro tempore caeli, _ 

Denique non armis opus est, non moenibus altis, 

Qui sua tntentur, quando omnibus omnia large 
Tellus ipsa parit naturaque daedala rerum. 

Translate into appropriate Latin verse : — 

Gather ye rose-buds while ye may, 

Old Time is still a-flying ; 

And this same flower that smiles to-day, 

To-morrow will be dying. 
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The glorious Lamp of Heaven, the Sun, 
The higher he’s a-getting 
The sooner will his race be run, 

And nearer he’s to setting. 

That age is best which is the first 
When youth and blood are warmer ; 
But being spent, the worse, and worst 
Times, still succeed the former. 
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History and English Literature. — Examiner , Professor Yonge. 

\ What do you consider the golden age of English literature? Mention the 
writers on whose reputation you found your opinion, with a description of one 
of their principal works. 

2. What are the chief difficulties in the English language as it presents itself 
to a foreigner seeking to learn it ? 

3. What idea can the translation of a poem from one language into another 
give of the original ? Does your answer apply equally to all kinds of poetry, or 
to which kind most? Name some of the chief translations of poems in foreign 
languages, ancient or modern, into English. 

4. Give a sketch of either one of Shakespeare’s Plays, or Paradise Lost, or 

Absalom and Acliitophel, or the Rape of the Lock, or of one of Scott’s principal 
poems, or of Childe Harold. ... 

5. What are the principal sources from which the English language is princi- 

pally derived: and in what respect does it most differ from the classical 
Languages ? . 

6. What great English poets have also been eminent as writers of prose ? 



Modern Languages. — Examiner , Professor Meissner, 

FRENCH. 

I— Translate into French : 

It is difficult to conceive a duller place than Saint Germans was when 
James H. held his Court there ; and yet there was scarcely in all Europe a 
residence more enviably situated than that which the generous Lewis had 
assigned to his suppliants. The woods were magnificent, the air clear and 
salubrious, the prospects extensive and cheerful. No charm of rural life was 
wanting 5 and the towers of the greatest city of the Continent were visible in 
the distance. The royal apartments were richly adorned with tapestry and 
marquetry, vases of silver and mirrors in gilded frames. A. pension of more 
than forty thousand pounds sterling was annually paid to James from the 
French Treasury. He had a guard of honour composed of some of the finest 
soldiers in Europe. But over the domain and mansion brooded a constant 
gloom. — Macaulay. 

H. — Translate into English : — 

BERALDE. 

Elen. Hne faut que demeurer en repos. La nature d’elle-inerne, quand nous 
la laissons faire, se tire doucement du desordre oil elle est tombee. C est notre 
inquietude e’est notre impatience qui gate tout ; et presque tous les hommes 
meurent de leurs remedes, et non pas de leurs maladies. 

ARGAN. 

Mais il faut demeurer d’ accord, mon frkre, qu’on peut aider cette nature par 
decertaines choses. 
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BEItALDE. 

Jlon Dieu ! mon frere, ce sont purcs idees tlont n<roa aimons iL im„- 
et, de tout temps, il s’est glisse parmi les homrnes de belles imacrkSf™’ 
nous Tenons a cro.ro parce qu’elles nous ilattent, et qu’il seraitT i T 
qu’elles fussent veritables. Lorsqu’un medecin vous parle d’aider de secZSf 
de sQulager la nature, de lui 6ter ce qui Ini nuit et lui dmraer ce qui lui maZ»’ 
de la retabl.r, et de la remettre dans une pleine facilito de ses foucS 
lorsqu.1 vous parle de rectifier le sang, de temperer les entrailles et le cen-en,’ 
de degonfier la rate, de raocommoder la poitrine, de reparer le foie, de forS 
le cceur, de retabl.r et conserver la chalenr naturelle, et d’avoir des secrets nZ 
etendre la vie a de longues aunees. il vous dit justement le roman delamedS 
Mais, quand vous en Tenet a la vente et il ^experience, vous no trouvez rfci, Z 
tout eela ; et .1 en est cornme de ees beaux songes, qni ne vous laissent au r™il 
que le deplaisir de les avoir crus. — Moliere. 



IH — Heureux qui de l’oubli ne fuit point les tenebres ! 
Heureux qui ne sait pas combien. deehos ftmebres 
Le bruit d'un nom fait retentir 1 
Et si la gloire est inquiete, 

Et si la palme du poete 
Est une palme de martyr 1 



Sans craindre le cliasseur, l’orage ou le vertio-e, 

Heureux L’oiseau.qui plane et l’oiseau qui voltige 1 
Heureux qui ne veut rieu tenter ! 

Heureux qui suit ce qu’il doit suivre ! 

Heureux qui ne vit que pour vivre, 

Qui ne chante que pour chanter ! 

. V. Hugo. 

ry — Give a short account, in Erench, ofEenelon. 



C4ERMAN. 

Translate into German : 

I.— It was a glorious hot summer day, hotter than we often have in England ; 
el ! in,es . °*' Cambridge (TJ.S.) rang out merrily, and the little town was 
lull of ladies with the brightest of bonnets and the prettiest of faces. It was the 
last day of the. Academic course, on which the fourth-year students gave a sort 
of farewell festival to the rest of the College and to their friends. By the kind- 
ness of one of my friends— -Professor Lowell — I was invited to he present at the 
ceremony. On the twentieth of June we strolled across the College grounds 
to the house of the President, where, the Professors and Students were assembled. 
It so happened that on that morning the news had reached America of the 
death of Mr. Clough ; and it was pleasant to me, as it would have been to any 
Englishman, to see how kindly and how highly his memory was cherished by 
his brother professors who had known and loved him. — Edward Dicey. 
Translate into English: 

p-— Sch after metfte nun, bafj eg fprager (Stubenten luaren, ttitb Bdam eiiteit otbctth 
Itcijeit 3tcf:pert tour ifjncn, ftejmtbctg ba Hjtten bad Sateiit nuv fo lute Staffer oom 50htubc 
flui. «3ii ber <§euv ciuclj ein Stubirtcr V fragte nticl; barattf ber 2Batbf)oniift. $cf) 
erloteberte Befdjcibeu, baf? id) iututev Befonbcre Suft junt ©tubiveu, al'er fettt ©elb geBabt 
■^ f e ' tttdjts," rief ber ffilalbljounift, „\mx fatten and) tueber ®db, nedj 

md).e Sre.unbfdjvift.. SIBer cin gefd) enter Jt’opf mug fid) gu I)eifen luiffeu, Aurora 
mums annea bag ljeijjt §u beutfd) : mit uident Sritf)ftu(fen foflft bit btr itidjt bie Sett 
Ueroerbett. $lBcr luemt Satin bie 2kittagSg(ocfeu bolt Sljufut au SJjunn uttb uott 53erg 511 
JJerg uBet bte <3tabt getjen, uttb nun bie @d)ufer auf eimnal mit gvofjent ©efdjreiyaud 
bem aiten ftufteru Collegium Ijeraud Brcd)ett uttb im @omtenfd)eiue burdj- bie ©agett 
fdpuarmert — ba BegeBeu loir uttS Bei ben dbapu^inevit jum plater Jdtd^eitnteifter imb 
r, imfern gebeeften Xifd;, imb ift er and) nieftt gebeeft, fo ftef)t bod) fur jebert ein 
holier Aolpf barattf, ba fragen tuir nid)t uiel barnad) mtb cjten unb uerfcctioitiren tnt^ 
baBet ttod) tm Sateinifci)fpred)en — (Sidjenborff, 
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ITT.— Sic flladje. 

Scv j?«cct)t Tjat erftocfjcn ben cbctn Jgerm, 

Set* ^liecfjt teat’ jetber ein Oiittet gent. 

(Sr t)at ifjtt efftoetjeu int buufclu 6attt 
Hub ben ScitJ bevfcnfet tut tiefen Olfjeiu ; 

.'pat atigctcget bic {fiuftuug btanf, 

9luf beg ^cvcett -Stop ftc() gefdjiuwtgen fvauf. 

Unb als et* fptengeu totff itbev bie 33rucf , 

Sa ftu^ct ba6 Oioji unb Bcturnt fief) juuucE, 

tlitb afe cr bie gutbueu ©porat itjm gab, 

Sa fcljteabertg iljn mlb in ben ©trout I)inaB. 

CDiit Strut, mit gup er rubert unb ringt 
Ser fclpm-e gauger if)n nieberjtringt. 

Itijtgnb 



Engineering Scholarships . — Pxmvemry Professor James Thomsm. 
GEOMETRICAL DRAWING. 

[Note The numbers annexed to the several questions are values assigned 

to them, indicating their relative importance for the examination.] 

1. To find the traces of the plane which passes through a given line and a 
given point, according to the method taught in Hall’s Descriptive Geometry. (3.) 

2. To find the traces of the plane which passes through a given line and a given 
point, in any case in which neither the traces of the given line, nor the traces 
of a line parallel to it passing through the given point, are accessible : — for 
instance, when the given line is nearly parallel to the lt ground line,” and when 
its traces, as also those of a line parallel to it through the given point, would be 
far beyond the limits of the available plane of delineation. (8.) 

3. In Descriptive Geometry : — “ Through a given point to draw a plane 
parallel to a given plane.” (5.) 

4. Work out one or other of the two following problems marked (a) and (b ) ; 
but not both, as credit will be given for only one : — 

(a) Draw carefully and neatly an approximate ellipse made up of four 
quadrantal circular arcs of two lengths of radii. The minor axis is to be three- 
fourths of the length of the major axis. (7.) 

_ (6) Draw carefully and neatly an approximate ellipse made up of eight 
circular arcs of three lengths of radii, the minor axis being taken half the 
length of the major axis. (7-) 

5. Specify distinctly what is the direction in which the rays of light are 
ordinarily assumed as falling for the delineation of shadows in engineering 
drawings. (7.) 

6. Explain bow, in Descriptive Geometry, to draw the projections of the 
straight line, indefinite as to length, which passes through a point whose pro- 
jections are given, and is perpendicular to a plane whose traces are given. (2.) 

7. Explain clearly any good method by which a perspective picture may be 
drawn when the original objects are given by horizontal and vertical projections 
of their points and lines (that is, in other words, by plans and elevations) , the 
picture surface, being a vertical plane, oblique to the vertical plane of pro- 
jection. (9.) 

8. If a true perspective picture of a bouse be given which shows the front and 
gable end— the picture plane being vertical ; the house being of ordinary simple 
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form, having the front and gable end made as vertical planes at ri«ht anrol. * 
each other; and having level straight lines shown on the front and also a tl 
gable end; and the length and breadth of the house measured horizontal! 
along the front and gable end being both given in feet ; it is required to exnlaf 
how the pole or centre of the picture, and the point of view or eye point i m 
be found, and how the vertical heights shown in perspective in the picture 5 
as those of the front and gable, may be determined in feet. 1 ’ 8UCQ 

Yon are advised to aid your explanations by diagrams or rough sketch 
illustrative of some of the steps ; but not to attempt to -work out accurately an 
example of the. whole process, as that would probably prove tedious or 
impracticable with the paper and instruments which may he available to 
you. (11.) 

9. Explain the nature of isometric drawing, and show how to make an 
isometric drawing of a house, supposing its dimensions to be sufficiently given. 
In this you should explain the distinction between the isometric and the natural 
scale. (3.) 

10. Supposing a rectangular parallelepiped to be placed in proper position 

for being isometrically projected on a plane of delineation ; determine accurately 
by geometrical construction the angle which any edge of it makes with the plane 
of delineation, and the angle which any of its faces makes with that plane. 
Also show how to draw the isometrical projection of any curve which may be 
given on one of the faces of the body. (5.) J 



SURVEYING, LEVELLING, MENSURATION, &C. 

1. Compute the area of the entire plot of land shown surveyed in the accom- 
panying leaf of a field book, and give your results in acres, roods, and perches. 
Tables for use in this computation, will be supplied to you. (10.) 

2. Explain the measurements and calculations which you would commonly 
use for taking out areas of fields or other tracts of land from maps. (4.) 

3. Make out an example of a level field book containing assumed observations 
on the staff for at least ten points on the ground, or other fixed points (bench 
marks, for instance) whose levels are to he referred to a datum ; and including 
the case in which several of the observations are made without moving the 
instrument to a new station : work out the reduced levels, and show how the 
calculations ought to be checked. (6.) 

4. What is parallax in a theodolite or levelling instrument : when and how 
ought the adjustment for prevention of parallax "to be made: and what is the 
precise condition of all things concerned, which is to he brought about by the 
carrying into effect of that adjustment. (6.) 

5. What is the line of colli mati on in a theodolite ? How ought it to be 

placed in the telescope of a Y theodolite ? (5.) 

8. With the theodolite offered to you, measure accurately the horizontal 
angles subtended at its station by the intervals between the several objects 
which will he pointed out to you ; and check the correctness of your measure- 
ments by remeasuring the angles by a different part of the horizontal graduated 
circle. (12.) 

7. What have you to state as to whether either Sir John MacneiH’s book of 
Earthwork Tables or Bidder’s Table is to be preferred to the other in respect to 
the quantity of earth which each would give for the same cutting ? Give 
reasons for what you state. (4). 

8. Calculate the weight per yard of a rail of the cross section given in the 
drawing submitted to you, endeavouring to bring out the result without greater 
error than about two per cent, of the true weight ; and counting wrought iron 
as weighing. -278 lbs. to the cubic inch. (5.) 

9. Explain how, in surveying with the chain and without a theodolite or 
other angular instrument, a straight line may be ranged between two given 
points, vision and chaining along the line being both obstructed, but the 
ground being supposed to be open past the obstruction at one side. (5.) 
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1 0 Supposing a line to have been ranged as proposed in the foregoing question, Appendix, 
how' methods for checking the ranging and measurement of the line in two & 0, 8 ' 
Lses—Ist, with the use of the chain but no angular instrument-, and 2nd, Scholarship 
with the use of the chain and some kind of angular instrument. (4.) Examina- 

tions. 



Chemistry. — Examiner, Sr. Andrews. 

1 What are the laws according to which gases expand -when heated? Are 

these laws strictly true? 

2 Give an account of the specific heat of bodies, and state the relation which 
erists between the atomic weights and specific heats of the elementary bodies? 

3. Explain clearly the cause of the fall of temperature during spontaneous 

evaporation^ aocount 0 j. ^ re j at ; ons between certain dark lines in the solar 
spectrum and the bright lines of the spectra of some of the metals. 

5 How is carbonic oxide prepared, and what are its chief properties ? 

6* state the combinations and properties of cyanogen, and mention its more 

™7°Cortra™^h™properties of carbon find silicon, and of their compounds ; 
showing in what respects they agree, and in what respects they differ from one 

^sf'state the theory of volumes, and illustrate it by reference to the gaseous 

compounds of nitrogen and of carbon. 

9. What are the tests for lime and magnesia, and the precautions to be at- 
tended to in separating those bases from one another? 

10 What are the sources of alumina, and its chief properties l 
lb Give an account of the more important alloys of copper ? 

10 How would you analyse an alloy of tin, silver, and copper . _ _ 

13. What are the chief ores of zinc, and how is that metal obtained from 

H. Describe Daniell’s battery, and explain the cause of ^constancy of its 

action. „ 

15. What are the leading laws of diamagnetism t 

16. Give an account of the construction of the thunder rod. 



PRACTICAL CHEMISTRY. 

1. How would you analyse a compound of baryta, lime, 

bases being in the form of carbonates? . - 

2. Describe the action of caustic potash on solutions of copper m presence oi 

cane sugar and of diabetic sugar. . , .. , , CJ 

3. What is the action of a solution of cane sugar upon polarized light t _ 

4. How would you distinguish an arsenical from an antnnomal stain on 

P °5ri What are the blow-pipe tests for the following bases Oxide of zme, oxide 
of tin, oxide of iron, oxide of lead ? 

6. How are the sesquisalts of iron reduced to the state of protosalts . 

7. Give an account of the principal reagents which will reduce the salts ot 
silver in solution to the metallic state. 

8. What are the testa for blood V . 

9. Describe the properties of cystine. 
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Science Scholarships— First Year Students. 



Mathematics.— Exatmnrr, Professor Purser. 
ARITHMETIC AND ALGEBRA. 



1. Calculate to three places of decimals 

l v/l-v/f ) 



2. Prove that if we calculate the circumference of a circle whose radius is 100 
miles, using for the ratio of the circumference of a circle to the diameter the 

approximate value y|| the result is not in error more than 4 inches. 

3. Show by raising 2 to its powers that its logarithm to the base 10 lies 



3 1 

between — and _. 

4. A trader lays by .£10 a year. This, be invests at the end of each year, 
together with the interest on his fresh savings, in a railway which returns 4 per 
cent, interest. Show that his accumulation in 30 years will amount to 

250 1 (H) 0—1 } pounds - 

5. Calculate the last result — 

•Given log (I-O4)=0‘0l703 ; log (3-24265)=0'51090 

6. The customary discount on a bill for £a for n months exceeds the true dis- 
count by £b. Find the rate of interest. 

7. Solve the equation — 

Lx 0 -+Mx+N _Lar +Ma-\-N 

lx 2 -\-mx-^-n ld l -\-raa-\~n 

8. Solve the equation — 

V 1 -\-x-\-x l Vl — x-\-x 2 =ci.x 

9. Find the condition that the same values of x and y should satisfy the 
equations — 

ax-\-by~\-c — 0 
’ a x-\-b'y-\-c' =0 
a , '%-\-b"y~\-c' l = z 0 




10. Given— x — y — ^ cl 

V x 2 -\-y 2j rV x*—y 2 —b 

find x and y . . 

11. Exhibit x 2 -\-y 2 -\-z* —yz—zx—xy as the sum of two squares. 

12. Show that the sum of the coefficients of the odd terms of the expansion 
of (l-{-a:)” is equal to the sum of the coefficients of the even terms. Write down 
the coefficients of xhf in the expansion of (1-j-r-f-?/) 9 . 



GEOMETRY AND TRIGONOMETRY. 

1. Describe an equilateral triangle equal to a given rectilineal figure. 

2. From the extremities of a diameter of a circle perpendiculars are let fall 
upon any chord, thus dividing it into three segments : prove that the extreme 
segments are equal. 

3. Show that if the sides of a right-angled triangle are in geometric propor- 
tion, the perpendicular let fall from the right angle on the base divides it in 
extreme and mean ratio. 

4. Prove the identity 

sin(a— /3)sin(y— d)-J-sin(a— y)sin(<5— /3) + sin(a~ o)sin(/3 — y)=0. 
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5. Find two angles whose tangents shall hear to each other a given ratio, 
such that the difference of the angles shall be the greatest possible. 

6. Two angles, 6 and ji, each less than a right angle, constantly satisfy the 
relation a tan B+l> tan <p=c, where a i c are giyen positive constants. Prove 
that a sec 0+b sec <p is least when d=tp. 

7. Show that 



tan" 1 Sf-y 
V'A.y 

8. Prove that in any triangle 



+ tan 



2y— x _ 

‘ Vz.x~ 



7T 
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(a+Z») 2 sin^ 4- (a— &) 2 cos 2 



l 1 1 _ 

ac be ab. 



. B~ 
sin — - 



4 



9. Prove that if A+B+C= 180° 

cos -4='V/(sm A4-ain .£ 4-sin C) (sin .£ 4-sin C-sin A) 4 sin B sin C 

10. Express the length of a line drawn from the vertex of a triangle to meet 
the base in terms of the area of the triangle and of the perpendiculars let fall on 
the line froth the extremities of the base. 

11. Erom two points, O and O', are dropped three pairs of perpendiculars on 
the sides of a triangle— _P,P' Q, Q> R y R' 3 are the corresponding feet. Show 
that PP r sin A+ Q Q' sin B+RR' sin C=0. 

[Any line such as PP f being counted positive if in direction ABC, negative if 
in opposite direction.] 

12. Show that the length of the side of a regular figure of 16 sides inscribed 
in a circle 



“■ R ' v /2-v'2+V3; 



Second Year Students. 



Mathematics. — Examiner , Professor Purser. 



ALGEBRA, TRIGONOMETRY, &C. 

1. Eliminate x and y from the equations 

ax^+bxy+cif—d 
a'P+b'x + cy=d' 
al'x' 1 +b"xy+ e"y^=d n 

2. Prove that 




a m - j-5»_j- c «* 
3 



-C 



' a+b+c 'y 



when <2, &, c, are positive quantities, and m is positive and greater than unity. 

3. Resolve x in —2x n cos Q+l into its quadratic factors, 

4. Prove that in any triangle 



B—°— sin A+ Q- sin 2 A jL-sin 2 A+ &c. 
c 2c 2 3c 8 

• 1) being less than c. 

5. Assuming the factorial form of sin 0 investigate the ‘sum 'of the series 

* H-i+i+Sro. 

I 3 2 3 

Examine gfenefhlly the convergency or divergency of the series 



1 

1" 



+ &c. 



G 2 
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6. Explain the method of eliminating (n — 1) variables from n linear equations, 
and* show how to reduce to this problem that of eliminating x between any two 
algebraic equations. 

7. Prove that (a— /3) 3 (/3— y) 2 (y— “) 2 =4<7 3 +27 r 2 where a, /3, y, are the roots 
of x*-{-qx-\-r= 0. 

8. Two lines are given in position, it is required to draw a circle passing 
through a fixed point A, and through the intersection of the lines, so that the 
length of the line joining the other points where it meets the given lines may be 
the least possible. 



DIFFERENTIAL CALCULUS. 

1. Prove that ~ (pf) = tv r"" 1 for all values of n without assuming the bino- 
mial theorem for other than positive integral exponents. 

2. Investigate from first principles the differential coefficients of cos x } tair’j, 
log a (x). 

3. Differentiate 

(2x*— 1) yi+# 2 sin# 1 1— sin 6 e x +e~ x 

3a® cos0"*'4 io g l-fsin0 e x — 



CO-ORDINATE GEOMETRY. 

1. Investigate by Co-ordinate Geometry the locus of a point such that if 
perpendiculars be dropped from it on the sides of an equilateral triangle, the 
sum of their squares shall be constant. 

2. The equations of the sides AB, BC, CA of a triangle are respectively 

y- {-3a: — 9=0 rc+y— 3=0 y — a; — 1=0 

Determine the position of the angle C, and the three lines drawn through this 
point ; (1) to bisect the angle ; (2) to bisect the opposite side; (3) to cut tie 
opposite side at right angles. 

3. Examine the formula for transferring from rectangular co-ordinates to 
oblique, the origin and the axis of x remaining -unaltered. 

4. Interpret the equations 

(1) 6a:=0 

(2) (z-aO (y-y") = (x-x") (y-'f) 

(3) z 2 -y 2 =0 



‘ CONIC SECTIONS. 

The Propositions to he proved Geometrically- 

1. Tangents at the extremity of any chord of a conic intersect on the diameter 
which bisects the chord. 

2. A parabola is inscribed in a triangle, find the locus of its focus. 

3. If a circle and conic section intersect in four points, their common chords 
will be equally inclined to the axis. Prove this, and examine the limiting case 
of this theorem when three of the points of meeting coincide. 

4. The parameter of the section of a given cone varies as the perpendicular 
let fall on the section from the vertex of the cone. 

5. A line is cut harmonically by the conic pole and polar. 

6. If a hexagon be inscribed in a conic, the three pairs of opposite sides 
intersect in three points which lie in a straight line. 

7. Two fixed points, S and H, are the foci of a variable ellipse, two other 
fixed points, S' and JET, on the same straight line are the foci of another variable 
ellipse, drawn so as to touch the first, find the locus of their point of contact, 
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Chemistry — Examiner , Dr. Andrews. Appendix, 

1. Give an account of the laws of isomorphism, and of their application to —A* 

the fixing of the rational composition of minerals. Scholarship 

2. What are the exceptions to the two -volume theory of Gerhardt? Can 3 ? xaInina '“ 

they be explained ? toons. 

3. How could you. determine the amount of soda or potash in a mineral not 
attached by hydrochloric acid ? 

4. What are the sources of rubidium and caesium ? Describe generally the 
methods of preparing them, and their characteristic properties. 

5. Give a full account of the action of certain organic solutions on polarized 
light. 

6. How is the atomic weight of a vegetable alkali determined ? 

7. Describe the process of dialysis, and its applications. 



Medical Scholarships. — Second Year Students. 



Chemistry. — Examiner, Dr. Andrews. 

1. What are the laws according to which gases expand when heated P Are 
these laws strictly true ? 

2. Give an account of the specific heat of bodies, and state the relation which 
exists between the atomic weights and specific heats of the elementary 
bodies ? 

3. Explain clearly the cause of the fall of temperature during spontaneous 
evaporation. 

4. Give an account of the relations between certain dark lines in the solar 
spectrum and the bright lines of the spectra of some of the metals. 

5. How is carbonic oxide prepared, and what are its chief properties? 

6. State the combinations and properties of cyanogen, and mention its more 
important compounds. 

7- Contrast the properties of carbon and silicon, and of their compounds; 
showing in what respects they agree, and in what respects they differ from one 
another? 

8. State the theory of volumes, and illustrate it by reference to the gaseous 
compounds of nitrogen and of carbon. 

9. W T hat are the tests for limp, and magnesia, and the precautions to be 
attended to in separating those bases from one another ? 

10. What are the sources of alumina, and its chief properties? 

11. Give an account of the more important alloys of copper. 

12. How would you analyse an alloy of tin, silver, and copper? 

13. What are the properties of the oxides of mercury ? 

14. Give an account of the volatile vegetable alcaloids,. stating their com- 
position, sources, and leading properties. 

15. Contrast tbe properties of a calculus composed of ammoniaco- magnesia 
phosphate, with those of one composed of urate of soda. 

16. How would you examine urine for creatinine ? 



Anatomy and Physiology. — Examiner , Dr. Redfern. 

1. Name the specimens numbered 1 to 12, and the side of the body to which 
each belongs. 

2. Describe the attachment, insertion, character, relations, and action of the 
flexor carpi ulnaris muscle. 

3. Describe the position, course, and relations of tbe femoral artery in tbe 
upper third of the thigh. 

4. Describe tbe structure of striated aud non-striated muscle, and state the 
objections to these kinds of muscle being called Voluntary and involuntary. 

5. What modifications occur in the character of the stream of blood as it flows 
onwards from the heart, and how are they produced ? 
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_ Botany.— Examiner, Dr. WyviUc Thomson. 

1 . Describe in detail the structure of an acorn. 

2. Describe and contrast a cvpsela. a mericarn, an aclienp „ 

S. Describe the movements Which lire seen to^SSSr,, 
and state any causes which have been suggested for these movementa**^ 

4. Describe the structure of the flower in any three British 

5 . Describe the mode of reproduction of the genus fucns S eoe ™ of grasses. 

6. Give the character and sketch the geographical distribution „c , , 

orders Conifenc, Amentifene, and Cupidife?m. P of the natural 



ZOOLOGY. 

verte W ^ ^ Findpal mod:ficatio “ 5 of tte res piratory organs among the 
2. Describe the mode of development of a feather. 

8. Contrast the dentition of the elepliantwith that of one of the tvpical rodents 
4 Name m order, from before backwards, the paired appendages of one of 
each S Cmtaeea ’ 1116 struct ™ aad «<*£g thl functions of 

of tj* sponge.* 6 MmatS StrUOtOTS “ d m ° de ° f dCTd °P“®t and reproduction 

6. Contrast the structure of the rotifera with that of the infusoria. 

Third Year Students. 

Anatomy and Physiology — Examiner, Dr. Eedfern. 

'f the jp? 0 ™® 8 numbered 1 to 3. State to which side of 'the bodv 
StST “ a deSmbe 116 characters of the mmddngs on which your opinion 

2. Describe the course and relations of the brachial artery at the bend of the 
elbow , and the origin, course, and relations of such unusual branches of artery 
as become superficial at that part. 

a PP ea ™ presented to the eye on a vertical section fan 
tue outer to the inner edge of tlie kidney. 

4. What constituents of bread, potatoes, oatmeal, milk, cg<r S , and flesh 

■rar4;p oi! v**™**,^^^* i 

“ d rdat!on3 ° f th0 ph “ 7 “* 5 “ 4fl * 



Fourth Year Students. 

Anatomy. 

' 3 SfffS® ^ h9nd ^ 1 “ d tte OTbital Process of the palate bone. 

condMonfof It, b °°T i*^ pUdl0 . arter y “ tbe Perineum, and the unusual 

condihons Of rte branches which cause increased danger in lithotomy. 

° { glosso-pharyngeal 

° f disseption which will expose the part of the adductor 
MrtTthTnwW v h ? oftbe Eductor longus. Mention each 

?he s”acfdiited n ^ ’ rith * aad state P«&« * occupies in 

Physiology. 

. of the S Me e dncts'Sfahfw" 8111 ’ S “ eral cllaracters > and stractoe 

■ parts U '°°d oorposciesofthe human embryo. Atwhat 
3 PmIS ! 7 hat T 7 , are Wood corpuscles formed in the adult 
^Enumerate the functions of the trunks and branches of each of the cranial 

, -btfS™™ Tari0HS “ attel : 3 excreted by the human body, and state the 
of these m atiers PP 0S0 Lo S a 1EG d by the ej ection of the several constituents 
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1 Wliatisthe cause of tlic diarrhoea of Typhoid Fever, and on what principles 
should its treatment be conducted? 

o What are the physical signs of permanent patency of the aortic valves i- 
3* Explain the views of Bright, and those of Traube, as to the connexion 
between Hypertrophy of the Heart and Morbus Brightii . 

4. What general and local treatment would you employ in a case ot 

Piphthorh yQ U distinguish between Acute Peritonitis and its hysterical 

counterfeit ? 

6. How may Pneumothorax be caused t 

What are the symptoms of progressive locomotor Ataxy ? 
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Materia Medica. — Examiner , Dr. Seaton Reid. 

1. How are expectorant medicines classified? _ 

2. ' What have you to ascertain respecting your patients before you decide 

which class you shall use? , , _ , „ , , 

3. Write prescriptions for two of each class, for an adult and. tor a cniia. 

4. Name our cholagogue medicines? 

5. Write a prescription for the use of each by an adult. 

6. What are alterative medicines ? 

7. Name three of them. 

8. Write prescriptions for the use of each by an adult. 

9. How many grains are in the ounce in use at present ? 

10. IIow many grains are in a “ gramme?” 

11. How much does a “litre” contain? . „ .. » 

12. What is the meaning of the terms, “Endemic, “Tatrohptic, and 

H? WamH&e medicines ou the table, and classify them therapeutically. 



Suroical Anatomy. — Examiner, Dr. Gordon. 

X. Describe briefly the perineum and ischio-rectal region, the parts within 

them, and their surgical diseases. , 

2. Describe the structure, anatomical relations, and diseases of the thyroid 

^Describe the operation of tracheotomy, mentioning briefly those distribu- 
tions of vessels which make this operation unusually dangerous. 



Medical Jurisprudence. — Examiner, Dr. Hodges. 

1. Mention the symptoms produced by a poisonous dose of muriatic aciA 

2. Describe the processes required for the detection of muriatic acid, w e 

mixed with organic matters. . , , 

3. In what eases in the treatment of poisoning is the employment of the 

stomach pump to be avoided. , . „ . . Q 

4. What are the symptoms produced by the following poisons. Savin, aconite, 

b “a a ' Describe the methods to be employed for the quantitative determination of 

m 6™Describe the characters of nitro-benzote, and the methods by which it may 
be 'distinguished from oil of almonds and other liquids. 

7. State the symptoms of poisoning by the essential oil Ox bitter almon . . 
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Law Scholarships. — First Year Students. 



English Law. — Examiner, "Professor Molyneux. 
real property. 

1 . In -what case is it necessary that a lessor should be invested -with a leasing 
power, operating under the statute of uses, to give validity to his demise of laud? 

2. A dies entitled to land in fee-simple inherited from his deceased mother 
leaving his father and maternal grand-uncle his sole surviving kindred. Upon 
whom will the inheritance devolve, and upon what rules of descent does the right 
depend? 

3. What is the nature of the title, and what are the incidents of a demise, of 
which the only evidence is payment of rent ? 

4. What is the object of long terms of years introduced into settlements, and 
how is that object capable of being realized? 

5. What is the difference in legal incidents between a rent reserved on a grant 
in fee-simple, and a rent reserved on a lease for a thousand years ? 

6. “ The said A. B. doth hereby grant the lands of Blackacre to B. for ever.” 
What interest passes to the grantee by such a deed ? 

7. Tenant for life, remainder to B in fee-simple ; wrongful possession against 
the tenant for life, during thirty years, down to the time of his death. What 
are the respective legal rights of the wrongdoer and the remainderman? 

8. What is the proper technical assurance by which a joint tenant can transfer 
his interest to his co-tenant, and how does it differ from that by which a tenant 
in common vests his interest in his co-tenant, and what is the reason of the 
difference? 

9 . Upon what principle were ej ectments for non-payment of rent maintainable 
at common law, and what acts were necessary to entitle the lessor to recover in 
such ejectments ? 

1 0. What was the difference in the terms necessary, to create an estate of 
inheritance in a common law conveyance,, and those sufficient for that purpose in 
a will before 7 Wm. IV. and 1 Viet., ch. 26 ? 

31. What principle, involved in the doctrine of powers, rendered legislative 
enactment necessary to enable assignees of Bankrupts and Insolvents to appoint ? 

12. Estate limited to A for life, remainder to B for life, remainder to the 
right heirs of A, remainder to C and his heirs. What estates do the several 
persons named take respectively ? 

13. In what instances is the “ Cy Pres ” doctrine appliable ? 

14. State one or more instances in which the technical rules of construction of 
wills haveheen modified by the 7 W m. IV. and 1 Viet., ch. 26, in order the better 
to effectuate the intentions of testators ? 

15. A conveys land by feoffment to B and his heirs. A also conveys other 
lands by feoffment to B and his heirs, to the use of B and his heirs. How do 
these grants respectively operate ? 

16. State cases in which (by statutes) an interest in real estate will pass inter 
vivos without a conveyance or other common law assurance ? 

17. Devise to B and his heirs, on the death of A, without A leaving issue 
him surviving at the time of his death. Devise in the same will of another de- 
nomination of land to A and the heirs of his body, and if he should die without 
issue, remainder to B and his heirs. What-difference existed at common law, 
as to the legal effect of a conveyance by B of those several interests during the 
life of A, and what was the reason of such diversity? 

Second Year Students. 

EQUITY. 

1. What are the general conditions under which alone relief will be granted 
in Equity upon mistake in fact ? 

1. Prove that the decided cases which appear to violate the maxim, “ ignor- 
antia legis non excusat ” do not really contravene it. 

3. If a contract be obtained by fraud, what would be the respective decrees, 
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9. With respect to the exercise of jurisdiction by Courts of Equity on the 
grounds of suggestio falsi and suppress to veri respectively, which is more extensive 
in its application, and why ? 

! 9* classes of cases do Courts of Equity exercise concurrent juris- 

diction with Courts of Common Law, and how is such concurrent authority 
reconcilable with the notion that the jurisdiction in Equity arises when remedies 
at Common Law fail ? 

11. Is there any foundation for the popular idea that Courts of Equity are 
invested with arbitrary or unlimited authority ? Are there any obligations which 
cannot be forced either at Law or in Equity ? 

12. State, some instances of constructive fraud, and why are transactions 

irhich fall within that definition impeachable in Equity, although not based upon 
any moral delinquency ? e 

13. To what extent is the maxim, “ caveat emptor ” recognised by Courts of 
Equity in their adjudications upon contracts impeached on the ground of fraud? 

14. In what case will a contract with a lunatic be recognised? 

15. Is there any class of cases in which a Court of Equity wili not set aside a 
contract obtained by fraud, although the parties do not stand in pari delicto ? 



St 

4. A obtains the conveyance of an estate from B by fraud and A sells the 
estate to a purchaser ; will Equity, in every case, relieve B and set aside such 
conveyance, and annul the sale to the purchaser ? State in what instances the 
Court would or would not do so. 

6 When is a conveyance^ property deemed fradulent and void as against 
purchasers for valuable consideration ; and when against creditors, distinguishing 
the ac ion of Courts of Eqmty, under statutable provisions from that which 
prevailed before, and which still avails suitors, independent of such enactments ’ 

6. When is a settlement said to he in fraud of the husband’s marital rights r 

7. State m what instance will the registration of a deed not protect a purchaser '» 

8. What are the limitations to the equitable principle that contracts in 
restraint of trade are void ? 



, Third Year Students. 

COMMON - LAW. 

1. How does the question of partnership vary as one between partners inter se 
ana with regard to third persons. 

r ?V H0W , C ? urfca Equity and Courts of Law differ with respect to the 
liability of married women, upon contracts made by them ? 

^ y arr a»ty is implied in every marine insurance on a voyage policy? 

4. YV hat is the difference between a contract of freightment by charter party, 
and that of a bill of lading? * * 

! 5. Why is it expedient, on the part of the vendor to observe the usa^e of 
conveyancers, by having inserted in his conveyance a covenant for title on his 
part against his own acts, and is there any state of facts under which he will 
be liable beyond the terms of his covenant ? 

A ma ^ es a * ease Blackacre, by deed, to C. D., at £20 per annum. 

A. b. afterwards demises Whiteacre to the same C. D., as tenant from year to 
year, at £20 rent. After some years, A. E. writes a letter to C. D., by which 
e proposes to reduce the rents to £10 respectively, and receives the reduced 
raits for some years. . A. B., upon a subsequent gale of rent falling due, 
emands it at the original rate of £20 for each denomination, and sues the 
tenant accordingly. The tenant resists the demand. "What must be the legal 
result? ° 

7. An agent without disclosing his agency, purchases for his principal with- 

out paying the price. What is the full extent of the vendees’ rights upon the 
contract ? for 

8. Two bills of exchange are accepted, payable on tbe 1st March, 1867. 
ne drawer has a . running account with the acceptor, varying from day to day, 

Hid on foot of which the bills were accepted, The drawer indorses one bill to 
• J-., ui the course of tradej on the 20th April, and for valuable considera- 
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Appendix, tion ; and on the 2nd March indorses the other bill to X. Y., for valuable con. 

Ko - 8 - sideration. The indorsee brings his action on both bills against the acceptor. 
Scholarship who defends the action on the ground that the balance of account between hint 
E xanima- and the drawer was against the latter from the 10th April, continuously. What 
tions. are the legal rights of the indorsee with respect to those bills ? 

9. State some of the instances in which a promise to pay is implied in dealings 
between man and man. 

10. What are the usual incidents to create a legal tender? Under what 
circumstances docs the law dispense with such incidents? 

11. What is the difference between the remedies upon contracts for the sale 
of lands, as administered at Law and in Equity respectively ? 

12. What classes of debts can alone be set off? 

13. What is a good, and what a bad accord by way of defence to an action 
for recovery of a debt ? 

14. When different debts are due to the same person, and a part payment 
made, to which of the debts is that payment to be appropriated? 



Senior Scholarships. 



Modern Languages. — Examiner , Professor Meissner. 

FRENCH. 

Translate into French : 

I. — The human species, according to the best theory I can form of it, is com- 
posed of two distinct races, the men who borrow and the men who lend. To these 
two original diversities may be reduced all those impertinent classifications of 
Gothic and Celtic tribes, white men, black men, red men. All the dwellers 
upon the earth, “Parthians and Medes, and Elamites,” flock hither, and do 
naturally fall in with one or other of these primary distinctions. The infinite 
superiority of the former, -which I choose to designate as the great race , is 
discernible in their figure, port, and a certain instinctive sovereignty. The 
latter are born degraded. There is something in the air of one of this cast, 
lean and suspicious ; contrasting witli the open, trusting, generous manners of 
the others. ... To one like Elia, whose treasures are rather cased in 
leather covers than closed in iron coffers, there is a most formidable class of 
alienators; I mean your boirowei's of boohs, those mutilators of collections, 
spoilers of the symmetry of shelves, and creators of odd volumes. Reader, if 
haply thou art blest with a moderate collection, be shy of showing it ; or if thy 
heart overfloweth to lend them, lend thy books, but let it be to such a one as 
S. T. Coleridge. He will return them with usury, enriched with annotations 
tripling their value.— Charles Lamb. 

II — (a) Give a short summary, in French, of some one play of Corneille, of 
Racine, and Yoltaire. 

(b) Give a short sketch of the life of Alfred de Vigny. 

(c) Give some instances of Latin archaisms, lost in classical Latin, bnt 
preserved in modern French. 

(d) When does the intercalation of b and d take place ? Give examples. 

(e) French substantives are derived from what Latin parts of speech. 



GERMAN. 

Translate into German : 

I. — Identical in race and scarcely differing in language, the Irish of the 
North and the Scotts of the Western Isles had for two centuries kept up 
a close and increasing intercourse. Some thousand Scottish families had 
recently emigrated from Bute, Arran, and Argyleshire, to find settlements 
on the thinly-populated coasts of Antrim and Down. The Irish chiefs 
.had sought- their friendship, intermarried with them, or made war on them 
as the humour of the moment prompted; but their numbers had steadily 
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increased, whether -welcome or unwelcome, and at Elizabeth's accession they Appendix, 
had become objects of alarm both to the native Irish whom they threatened x °' ■ ’ 
to supplant and to the English whom they refused to obey.— J. A. Froude. Scholarship 

Exami.ua- 

Translate into English : tions. 

IX — ®ie Jtomcbic miff burcl) Sadjett beffeni ; aber nidjt eben butcl) ffievfadjeit ; tticfit 
aerate biefenigen Ilnur ten, liber tie fie gu tadjen mad)t, nod) luenigct btop unb adein bic, 
an vnetctjcix jtcl) biefe KidjetUdje Unarten finben. 3l)r tracer aligemeiner Slu^en liegt 
hi bem £ad)en fdbft, in ber Ucbuttg unferet ftafjigfeit bag 2ad)etltd)e gu bemerfen ; eg 
uniev alien SSemdntelungen bev 2eibeiifcl)aft ltnb ber 5)lobe, eg in alien SB erntifdjimgert rait 
nccl) fcl)iimmern ober mi t guteit G?igenfd)aften, fogar in belt SFhui^eCtt beg fcierlxdjcn 
grufteg, leicljt uub gefdpoiub gu bemerfen. Bugcgebeit, bafj ber ®cigige beg SMiere nie 
einen ©eigigen, ber ©pidev beg Slegnarb nie emeu ©picter gebeffert fjabe ; ehigerautnt, 
baf; bag Sacijen biefe Xljoren gar nid)t bejfetn fonue : befto fcljlnmner fur fie, aber rncljt 
fur bie Jlombbie. 3Tjr ift geuug, lrenn fie feme Dergtoeifelte Jtrauffjcttert fjeifeit fanit, bie 
©efuuben in tfjm* @efuubl)cit gu befeftigen. Sludj bent greigelugett ift ber ®eijige 
(eljvreid) ! aud) bent ber gar nidjt fpielt, ift ber ©pieler unterricf)tenb. — Seffing. 

IH— ^erobeg. 

3d) hmrbe nicl)t ben 2J?utf) gnr $Inttoort Ijabett, 

Sffienn id), mag id) aud) itntner toagm mccf;te, 

S)eg Sluggangg nidjt ge'it-i^ gemefen mare, 

Sag mar id) aber nub id) mar eg nur, 

28eit id) iiteiu Slffcg auf bag ©pid gefe^t ! 

3d) tf)at, mag auf bem @d)lad)tfelb ber ©olbat 
3Bo()t tl)iit, lueirn eg cin Mede^teg gilt, 

(Ex fd)leubert bie ©tanbartc, bie iljn fufjrt, 

Stn ber feitt ©liiil unb feine (Sfjre f)angt, 

(Entfdjloffen you fid) iit’g ©ehniljl ber ^eitibe, 

T>od) nidjt, iueit er fie pteiggtigebett benft : 

(Ex fiuvjt fid) nad), er I)dt fte fiefy gmnief, 

Hub bringt ben Jlrang, bet fd)ott nidjt rndjr bem SJiutl), 

Sflitr ber SSergineifluiig nod) err etef) bar inar, 

Sen Jlrang beg ©iegg, menu aud) gerrtffeu, mit. 

£ ebb el. 

IV. — Write a short summary, in German, of Jean Paul’s Advocat Siebmluis, 



ITALIAN. 

I. — Translate into Italian : 

Before the invention of the art of Printing, the only employment by 
which a man of letters could make anything by his talents, was that of a 
public or private teacher, or by communicating to other people the curious 
and useful knowledge which he had acquired himself, and this is still surely 
a more honourable, a more useful, and, in general, even a more profitable 
employment than that other of writing for a bookseller, to which the 
art of printing has given occasion. The time and study, the genius, knowledge, 
and application requisite to qualify an eminent teacher of the sciences, are at 
least equal to what is necessary for the greatest practitioners in law and physic. 
—Adam Smith. 

II. — Translate into English : 

Ho visitato le mie montagne, ho visitato il lago. de’ cinque font?, .lio 
salutato per sempre le selve, i campi, il cielo. 0 mie solitudini I o rivo, 
che mi hai la prima volta insegnuto la oflfa cU quella fanciulla celeste! 
quante volte ho sparpugliato i fiori su le tue acque che passavano sotto le sue 
finestre ! quante volte ho passeggiato con Teresa per le tue spou.de, mentr 
io inebbriandomi clelle volutta di adorarla, vuotava a gran sorsi il calice della 
morte. — Lettere di Jacopo Ortis. 
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m. Ahi Pisa, vituperio delle genti 

Del bel paese la dove il Si saona ; 

Poi die i vieini a te punir son lenti, 

Movasi la Capraja e la Gorgona, 

E faccian siepe ad Arno in su la foce, 

Si cli’ egli annieghi in te ogni persona. 

Che se il Conte Ugolino avea ria boce 
D’ aver tradita te delle castella, 

Non dovei ta i figliuoi poree a tal croce, 

Innocenti facea 1’ eta novella 
Novella Tebe, Uguccione e il Brigata, 

E gli altri duo che il canto suso appella. 

Dante— Inferno. 



History, — Examiner, Professor Yonge. 

1. What were the circumstances of the establishment of Magna Charta? 
What steps were subsequently taken to confirm - it ? 

2. Between the reigns of John and Charles I. what kings of England had 
provoked their subjects to active resistance ? 

3. What were the circumstances that led tp the death of Lady Jane Grey ? 

4. What resemblance was there between the causes which led to the rebellion 
against Charles I., and those which led to the rebellion against James II., and 
who were the original movers of the two movements ? 

5. What was the South Sea Bubble in England, and what nearly contem- 
poraneous events in France did it resemble ? _ 

6. What were the circumstances under which the Septennial Act was passed ? 
Who were the chief Ministers at the time ? 

7. What were the principles contended for by the Ministry and the Opposition 
in the debates on the Regency Bill of 1788 ? 

8. In French History what was the conspiracy of Cinq Mars ? What the 
Day of Dupes? 

9. Describe the rebellion of the Fronde. 

10. Who were Sully, Louvais, Colbert, Cardinal Dubois, Cardinal Fleury, 

Marshal Saxe, the Prince de Soubise, Turgot, d’Epremesnil, Mirabeau ? (Two 
lines about each will be sufficient). f _ 

11. Who were the Encyclopedists, and what was their influence on the 

French people, and on subsequent events ? , 

12. What French generals won or lost the battles of Ivrv, Roeroy, Senef, 
Nordlingen, Nierwinden (or Landcn), Dettingen, Rosbach, Fleurus? 



SUBJECT FOR ESSAY. 

{Not to exceed four pages.) 

THE DIFFERENT®, AND CAUSES OF THE DIFFERENCE, BETWEEN THE ENGLISH 
REVOLUTION AND THE FIRST FRENCH REVOLUTION. 



Botany. — Examiner, Dr. Wyville Thomson. 

1 . Describe the structure of the flower in the genera, avena, melica, phalaris, 

and agrostis. , 

2. Describe minutely the structure and the mode of development oi tne 
cocoa-nut (fruit). 

3. Describe a lycopodium, stem, leaves, and fruit, 

4. State what is known with regard to the origin and development oi t e 

embryo in flowering plants. . , 

5. What are the differences in composition between the crude ana tne 
elaborated sap? How have these changes been produced? 

6. Sketch the geograpical distribution of the most important groups and genera 
of the composite . 
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Zoology. 

1 . Describe the condition of the placenta, in the rat, the cat, the hare, the cow, 

and the monkey. . 

2. Describe the modifications of the sternum in the different vertebrate groups. 

3. Give in detail the characters of the different groups of the amphibia, and 
contrast the amphibia with (]) reptiles and (2) fishes. 

4. Name in order from before backwards the paired appendages of any one 
of the typical arachnida, and state their homologies. 

5. Describe the arrangement of the viscera in doris, and contrast it with their 
arrangement in buccinnm or fusus. 

6. Describe the development of the centres of the vascular system in the 
embrvo of the dog or any other mammal. 

7. "Give the orders of the hydrozoa, and state the modifications of the repro- 
ductive process which are met with in each. 
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